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COMING OF AGE 
IN THE CAAE 


A drama in five acts 








THE SETTING 


A university in south-eastern Ontario. Queen’s is, in the Canadian con- 
text, both old and famous. Its campus, sloping down to the water (where 
the St. Lawrence meets Lake Ontario) is beautiful, steeped in the shade 
of ancient elms. All its buildings, of local Kingston limestone, are grouped 
conveniently together, an ideal situation for an educational conference. 
The city, of which this university is the heart, spreads out around it, 
venerable, staid, and proud. For it, too, has its roots deep in Canada’s 
history. Sir John A. Macdonald once practised law in a grey stone. 
building at the town’s centre. Its court house was planned in an era when 
the city had hopes of becoming the permanent capital of Upper Canada. 
Institutions other than the university dominate Kingston, if not to the 
same degree — the sombre penitentiary and the Royal Military College, 
West Point of Canada, high on a jut of land above the harbour, once one 
of the most ship-crowded ports on the Great Lakes. 


| TIME June 11-14, 1956 
THE CAST 


The editor herewith sticks out an unwary neck — in the interests of those 
who were not at the Kingston Conference last June. To choose ‘stars’ 
from among the innumerable actors who performed their parts so com- 
petently is sheer midsumnier madness. But readers naturally want to 
know, first of all, ‘who was there’ 


LEADING CHARACTERS 


Alex Edmison — the genial, omnipresent personification of the Queen's 
welcome, which made our stay at that University a memorable one. 

W. R. Carroll — who played with commonsense, kindliness and humour, 
the responsible role of President of the caaer during its anniversary 
year. Outstanding in her supporting part was Mrs Carroll, as genuine and 
friendly as her husband. 

Orville Ault — filling, with endearing decorum, the chair of the CAAE 
Executive Committee. 

Dr Cy. Houle — visiting pundit from the University of Chicago, who 
could well have doubled for a distinguished Oxford or Cambridge 
counterpart. His wise, benign presence perv aded all proceedings. 





Dr Kenneth Benne — President and official representative of the Adult 
Education Association of the us a. The Benne laugh will be long remem- 
bered — not too common among adult educators. 

Mohammed Mir Khan of Pakistan and René Maheu, Assistant Director- 
General of u N Es co, adding a piquant international spice to the domes- 
tic dish. 

George Merten — puppeteer with Community Programmes Branch, who 
brought his tiny characters to amazing life — and showed us to ourselves 
on his magic stage. Adult education of exceptional artistry and sensitivity. 

Professor Wesley Curran and his able staff who set the stage for our 
performances with care and skill. 

Arthur Pigott — whose versatile career in welfare, education and business 
has given him a unique background for his role as Chairman of the 
Twenty-first Annual Conference of the Ca Ae. 


A HOST OF OTHERS 


Dean G. C. Andrews, University of British Columbia, glasses well down 
the professorial nose ; Dr Martin Estall of Queen’s serious and pro- 
phetic ; Father O'Connor, inspiring his listeners with the story of the 
Thomas More Institute; Neil Morrison, persuading himself and _ his 
audience that T v is more blessing than curse ; W. B. Baker, Saskatchewan 
sociologist, injecting just the right word of Lincolnesque, homespun com- 
monsense ; Walter Herbert, supporting the arts with his peculiar brand 
of puckish charm (more often displayed in the chair than out of it) ; 
Frank Peers, who by some mysterious alchemy, can appear cherubic and 
urbane at one and the same time. 
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| BUSINESS 


Setting: The lounge of Ban Righ Hall, with 
long windows looking out on the Campus 
of Queen’s flooded with hot, June sunlight. 
The National Council of the CcAae is in 
session. 


SCENE 1 More Fingers in the Pie. 
A delegate from the West is speaking. 


‘How can we make the c AA E mean more, through committee work, to 
new members and to “the faithful” who are at a distance from central 
Canada? How can outlying regions develop a feeling of participation and 
involvement in the planning ?” 

Like families everywhere, members of the c a a E have much to plan 
and to discuss whenever they meet. The c a 4 E is a national organization 
in a vast country with a scattered population. This means that ‘get- 
togethers’ on a large scale are not too frequent. Administration, in this 
context, is always of prime importance in a national conference year, 
when members come back, not to the old homestead, but to a more 
mobile fascimile thereof, at a point convenient to both east and west. 
The Regional Conferences, with their local problems, which are to the 
fore in other years, merge again in the central organization. The focus 
is now national, with the added strength of regional representation. 

The need for more effective and direct regional participation in the 
administrative structure of the c A AE was a major item on the agenda 
of the annual meeting of the National Council, June 11 and 12. Prior 
to this meeting, Gordon Hawkins, Associate Director of the c a aE, had 
discussed the possibility of reconside — during the National Conference, 
the role of the National Council ... and the ways in which members 
distant from Toronto might be more closely associated with its work’. 

A memorandum suggested five approaches : (1) regional offices (2) 
travelling staff members (3) attendance by members of standing com- 
mittees in the Atlantic Provinces and the West at National Council 
meetings (4) local branches of the c a a £ linked to the central office in 
Toronto (5) formation, within each province, of Joint Planning Com- 
missions or similar bodies. 

After considerable discussion in the Council meeting, a committee 
of five persons (Guy Henson, Chairman: Frank Peers, Clare Clark, A. L. 
Hepworth, John Friesen) was appointed to study the committee structure 
of the caae. Their report was presented by Guy Henson, Director, 





Adult Education Division, Nova Scotia Department of Education, on the 
last day of the Kingston Conference. 

In place of the present standing committees (Executive, Finance 
and Membership ; Joint Planning Commission ; Citizens’ Forum National 
Advisory Board ; Farm Forum Board, in conjunction with the c Bc, the 
cra, the cuc and provincial representatives; Food For Thought 
Editorial Board ; Publications and Conference) these new classifications 
were suggested : 

° 
CAAE Administration 
(a) Executive 
(b) Finance and Membership 


(c) Conference (including liaison with Regional Conferences ) 


CAAE Projects 

(a) JP¢ 

(b) Citizens’ Forum Board 

(c) Farm Forum Board 

(d) Food For Thought Editorial Board 
(e) Publications 

(f) Library and Information Service. 


Special Agencies (Conferences and Clearing-House Committees ) 

(a) University Extension (informal or non-credit emphasis) 

(b) Provincial Adult Education Divisions and related Federal 
agencies. 


Other Committees, 1956-58 (Existing, suggested, or requested) 
(a) Recruitment and training in adult education 

(b) Films in adult education 

(c) Television in adult education 

(d) Indian integration 

(e) Residential adult education. 


There could be no healthier sign than this report. At twenty-one, the 
CA AE must look towards new ways of growth and new ways of relating 
itself to its constituency. There was considerable indecision as to how 
the increased participation was to be achieved. It was evident that strong 
regional organization was just in the beginning stages. Yet the spirit was 
clearly there, if the means to attain the objective were still uncertain. 


* New or revived committees. 





The report of the ‘Committee on Committees’ did not minimize the 
difficulties inherent in its recommendations. There were constitutional 
problems. Lack of funds and distance remain the formidable obstacles 
they have always been. Yet there was the firm conviction that the time 
had come to broaden the base of responsibility in the c a a £. An answer 
must somehow be found to the question raised by the western delegate. 
It was unanimously agreed ‘that committee structure and work will be 


more and more important as adult education and the CAAE grow in 
scope.’ 


SCENE 2 Spotlight on the City. 

Roby Kidd, Director of the c a ax, stands behind the long 
table in the lounge of Ban Righ Hall. The National Council 
members are grouped in a huge circle around the big room, 
some lucky souls in deep arm chairs or chesterfields. Dr Kidd 
is explaining the pilot project in urban adult education which 
had been recommended at the National Council Meeting 
held January 1954 in the same city of Kingston. 


Research and experimentation are important and constitutionally recog- 
nized functions of the c A A £. Urban population growth is the outstand- 
ing characteristic of Canada today. The logical result is an adult educa- 
tion centre to serve a large city population, as the most promising field 
for research and experimentation. 

The centre would be aimed at the lay leadership level to meet 
educational needs not served by existing institutions. Some of these are : 
human relations in industry ; community development ; courses for New 
Canadians other than Basic English (in Canadian history, arts and 
literature of the various ethnic groups, etc.) ; courses for adult education 
workers and fieldmen ; courses for factory and white collars workers 
to supplement those provided by unions; training and research in mass 
communication. 

Such a demonstration centre would also provide information about, 
and would act as clearing-house for, all adult education services and 
programs in the metropolitan area. Dr Kidd emphasized that the centre 
would complement, not conflict with, existing courses and services. The 
actual operation of the centre would be along the following lines. In the 
first year or two the centre would be a pilot or demonstration project 
of the cA Az, with the eventual aim of making itself autonomous and 
self-supporting. Duplication or over-lapping would be avoided by in- 
cluding on the sponsoring committee representatives of university exten- 
sion, Community Programmes Branch, schools and libraries. The premises 
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of the centre would be rented. Finances would be secured outside the 
CAAE budget, through government and foundation grants as well as 
through student fees. The Director of the c a ax would be responsible 
for the organization and administration of the centre. 

A lively discussion followed. No serious objections were raised in 
regard to the centre and its proposed program. But various members 
asked careful and pointed questions as to finance, administration, and 
possible duplication of effort. It was felt that searching and continued 
attention to organization was essential at the planning stage. 


cENE 3 The President's Report 
Mr Carroll, in his quiet, competent, genial manner, delivered 
his address in a crowded Grant Hall on Tuesday morning, 
sharing his obvious pride in the year’s achievements with 
the membership. 


The first major advance in anniversary year was the moving of the 
headquarters of the Association. We are now installed in much more 
adequate offices at 113 St George Street, with the addition of a com- 
bination library-board room. These quarters are still modest; money 
has not been spent on needless frills, but they are much better suited to 
our work than what we had before. While the move required some 
capital expenditure, in which we were assisted by a special grant, the 
new offices will cost us very little more to rent and maintain than the 


old. 


Perhaps the outstanding event in the year, at least in popular 
interest, was the series of public conversations featuring Mr J. B. Priest- 
ley. I expect that you know these discussions were held before overflow 
audiences in Vancouver, Edmonton, Winnipeg, Ottawa and Toronto. 
They also featured ten distinguished Canadians who assisted our guest 
to explore some of the most significant subjects of our times. There are 
.three aspects of this series that are worth attention : 


© First of all, the subjects chosen were all timely but rather formidable. 


These were not topics designed to titillate the thoughtless, yet they 
were well received by sizeable public audiences who paid for the 
privilege. 
Secondly, the success of these meetings was due to the splendid 
cooperation of our friends in the cities named. In every case a local 
committee planned the meeting and was chiefly responsible for its 
organization, promotion and follow-up. 

® Thirdly, through a television interview in each city, through the 
national broadcasts of the talks carried by radio, through newspaper 
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reports and, we hope, through a publication still to be prepared, the 
impact of these meetings has been much deeper and wider than upon 
the immediate audience. 

Perhaps we have here an example of what the Association should 
try to provide at regular intervals, although it may prove difficult to 
repeat regularly such a success. To all who assisted so admirably, par- 
ticularly to the Associate Director whose handling of arrangements was 
so capable, we extend our thanks. We are also very grateful to Mr 
Priestley who undertook a taxing schedule of public meetings, press 
interviews, radio and television interviews, and endless social events 
with stamina and good sense and good humour. 

Many other developments are worth underlining, but I shall men- 
tion only a few and these briefly. Thousands of people all over Canada 
have learned about our publications and services and those of scores 
of other organizations through the travelling exhibits arranged by the 
Joint Planning Commission with the collaboration of the Canadian 
Library Association. The Association has several notable new publica- 
tions to its credit this year — a guide to group discussion, entitled 
Putting Words to Work, which has had very favourable reviews in both 
Canada and the United States ; Adult Education in the Canadian Univer- 
sity, a study which Dr Kidd will discuss in some detail later ; two special 
anniversary issues of Food for Thought ; and Design for Democracy, on 
which we have collaborated with our American and British friends. 
Citizens’ Forum was seen on television for the first time and seems to 
have secured a larger public. It was stimulating for our Association to 
have direct experience with this new medium. 

Financially, our record is fairly satisfactory. Our Treasurer has kept 
expenses within bounds, and Mr Edmison, Chairman of the Finance 
Committee, has found ways of interesting new companies in the Associa- 
tion. We have been aided substantially by the Fund for Adult Education, 
and the Citizenship Branch of the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration. New grants have also come from universities and a dozen 
city boards of education. But this is still not enough, nor nearly what 
could be done. Mr Edmison and his committee will need all our help 
if the Association is to live up to its opportunities in the future. 

At this annual meeting we are somewhat disturbed at the number 
of conferences that are being held elsewhere simultaneously. Many good 
friends are at university meetings, a welfare convention in Edmonton, 
a conference of librarians in Windsor, or have just returned from Home 
and School or United Nations Association national meetings. Of course, 
the date for our Conference was fixed twenty-one years ago and we have 
had no choice this time. Perhaps a certain amount of over-lapping of 
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dates is inevitable. But the time has come when we should consider 
alternative times of the year for our national conferences. Would, for 
example, the fall months be any better ? 

The fact that some of our closest associates are not here does serve 
to remind us of one fact, of how much the c a a E owes to the close and 
cordial relationships it enjoys with other organizations. The success of 
the Joint Planning Commission, for example, is entirely due to this record 
of friendly co-operation in reaching larger rather than narrow institutional 
objectives. 

I could not close without a word of appreciation for the conscien- 
tious and able job done month by month through the year by Dr Ault 
and the Executive Committee — and to Dr Kidd and his staff for the 
constant enthusiasm, imagination and hard work they all put into the 
work of the Association. 


And so Act I comes to a close. A drama, of course, can present only 
the highlights of real life. It must be left for the audience to fill in for 
itself the mass of business detail dealt with at the Anniversary Conference 
of the CAAE. 


ACT wu INSPIRATION 
THEME: The Individual in the World of 


To-morrow. The Conference Drama tra- 
ditionally has a theme. That of the whole 
anniversary year was Pepys’ statement “Each 
man’s mind is his very self.’ The Confer- 
ence put a slightly different emphasis on 
this quotation in its concern for “The In- 
dividual in the World of To-morrow.’ Con- 
ference ritual further demands that the key 
figures of the organization reaffirm ideals. 
It is a time for re-animating the members, 
for strengthening their determination to 
‘carry on’; for communicating new ideas, 
new ways of dealing with the ever-present 
problems. Much of the actual work of any 
conference is carried on, necessarily, in 
small informal groups “behind the scenes.’ 
But the speakers in the public meetings 
have an indispensable function — to inspire 
the membership and te deepen the ties 
which bind it in a common task. 
12 





SETTING: The Norman arches of Grant 
Hall, ringed round with the most attractive 
and profe sssional displays a C AAE confer- 
ence has ever had. (Warning — this par- 
ticular set requires immense physical effort 
to erect. It can only be duplicated by weeks 
of advance correspondence and planning, 
with extremely hard phyiscal labour for 
stage-manager and assistants. ) 


=NE 1 The Cure is Freedom 
Dr Kidd, the Director of the c a a © began his annual report 
with a challenging statement : 


‘I believe that in no other year have as many Canadians had the oppor- 
tunity to reflect that adult education is a basis, perhaps the basis, for 
re sponsible citizenship.’ Befitting a twenty-first anniversary, Dr Kidd 
looked to the past and to the future. From its founding in the thirties, 
the c a AE has borne ‘some marks too deep for erasure; some beliefs too 
mucn a part of the character of the Association for effacing. Beliefs that 
all men can profit from education and deserve the chance, that the bodily 
and spiritual well-being of man is inextricably linked, that an adult educa- 
tion association must always be found, as Ortega urged, “in the thick of 
life’s urgencies and its passions, standing for serenity in the midst of 
frenzy, for seriousness and grasp of intellect in the face of frivolity 
and unashamed stupidity” ’ 

The history of no institution, Dr Kidd reminded his audience, is 
continuously serene. The struggles of the thirties, the optimism of the 
immediate post-war years are behind us. ‘Conditions have changed, the 
prevailing mood is markedly different, new needs and new interests have 
arisen to claim the attention ... It is scarcely surprising that many of our 
organizations are going through what Mr Dulles called “agonizing re- 
appraisal”. I do not recall a year when so many of our significant adult 
organizations were in serious jeopardy.’ 

But, continued Dr Kidd, ‘recognition that trials like this come to 
all organizations’ is essential. These should spur us to serious considera- 
tion. ‘We need your thought about a number of dilemmas or choices.’ 

Education in Public Affairs ... ‘with all our good will, our deep con- 
cern to be fair and honest to any point of view sincerely held by Cana- 
dians, despite double and triple checking in a careful system of safe- 
guards, a moment’s loss of vigilance, or even bad luck, can throw the 
whole Association into jeopardy. I am not talking about attacks by those 
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who are emotionally unstable, which occasionally come our way, or the 
kinds of criticism that we probably deserve and that keep us suitably 
chastened in spirit, yet alert. One member of our National Council has 
told us that we ought not to take risks like this. We do need your advice 
on this point.’ 

Publicity for the c a A. “We know that we can be most helpful to 
others if they do not see us as a threat to them and when we are not 
using them to achieve publicity ... Much of our work is impeded, not 
aided by publicity. What does this mean ? Should we give up services 
that the general public, or many donors, will neither hear about nor 
understand ? Should we try to initiate a few activities that regardless of 
merit, will receive public approval ? 

Theory Versus Practice. ‘Our direct services to people or local com- 
munities are few in number and usually limited to correspondence. Some 
people tell us that our work is theoretical or highbrow or something 
other than practical. Now the fact is that our regular work is all about 
the practical day-to-day needs and problems faced by people doing 
adult education. 113 St George is no ivory tower ; we wish it were more 
so. What our critical friends mean is that we do not provide much that is 
direct local service. But this is not and has never been conceived as our 
job. Are we wrong in this ? 

‘And what about projects ? Should we throw more of our resources, 
as some have urged, into a regular program ...? If we do so, can we 
have any flexibility, any reserve of energy left for meeting new needs as 
they arise? ... How can the CAAE engage in demonstrations and still 
not lose its freedom of initiative ? What is the comparative value for the 
Cc A AE in conducting research, such as the study Adult Education in the 
Canadian University, or in conducting actual demonstrations ? How hos- 
pitable should the c a ar be towards major movements in adult educa- 
tion such as group development, community development, or the renewed 
interest in liberal adult education ? We invite your thoughtful attention 
to all these questions because they are far from simple. 

Personnel. ‘Adult education is a field where both the volunteer and 
full-time worker have ample scopes. What about the people working 
full-time ? Are there enough of them? Are we getting the right kind ? 
Are those now working getting satisfaction in their work ? If, as seems 
inevitable, the field becomes very much larger in a few years, can we 
find the additional people that will be required, realizing that every pro- 
fessional group is, or soon will be, looking for more people, all of them 
displaying exceptional attainments ?” 

Dr Kidd illustrated his point with a brief, pointed, sociological 
description of the fieldman’s role in adult education. From his remarks, 
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it is evident that, with the close of the pioneering phase, there must be 
more and systematic training. 

‘I have only one serious apprehension about the future. More and 
more the conception of continuous learning is being accepted. But will 
we have staff who are numerous enough and talented enough ? Every 
year several positions are open which require men and women of con- 
siderable capacity and long experience. So quickly we look around for a 
suitable person as if we did not fully understand that such people aren't 
just found, they must be “grown” and the growing period starts many 
vears before. Our field has far too few starting jobs where a young per- 
son can make a beginning and develop confidence, knowledge, and skill. 
Every year we ought to be employing selected numbers of the finest 
young people from the universities. In this respect I feel we are failing 
rather badly ... 

The Cure is Freedom. ‘During this century a great deal of freedom 
has been achieved, political, economic, social, artistic, in family and com- 
munity life. And yet many of us are a little frightened by the perils that 
often seem to accompany the winning of freedom. 

‘But if there is any aid for to-morrow’s discussion, for the perplexing 
days ahead, it will probably not be in retreat or flight ... “Whatever surety 
of shelter’s here, it’s open to the spirit seeking to add another colour to 
whatever truth we know already.” 


‘For twenty-one years our work has had to do with freedom and 
responsibility. In all probability that is what we will be concerned about 
for many years to come.’ 


SCENE 2 A Backward Glance — in Capsules 
Eight speakers gave brief reviews of the accomplishments in 
several fields of adult education. 
Floyd Maine, Director of University Extension at the University of Wes- 
tern Ontario in London, noted a growing dependence of business on the 
universities for trained personnel and direction, and a program of solid 
academic work on the part of university extension departments. 

‘University extension work began,’ he said, ‘at McGill University 
more than 100 years ago, with public lectures in a wide range of scientific 
and cultural subjects. Other universities followed suit, and long before 
World War 1 university extension work was flourishing in Canada.’ 

In May, 1934, Dr W. J. Dunlop, then director of the Extension 
Department of the University of Toronto, called a symposium for all 
persons interested in adult education in Canada. This sparked the forma- 
tion of the ca a £, said Dr Maine. 

Today’s interest in ‘education for leisure’ is not shared by the exten- 
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sion departments, which are engaged in more serious education work, 
while other organizations take over this phase of education. 

Gordon Campbell, Regina, Director of the Division of Adult Educa- 
tion for the Saskatchewan Government, warned of the danger faced by 
government in the field of adult education; on the one hand doing 
nothing, and on the other, interfering too much. He reviewed briefly the 
work of provincial and federal governments in adult education, and the 
reasons behind the setting up of machinery to handle it. 

He mentioned the problem of the civil servant in adult education, 
who finds it difficult to remain as anonymous as civil servants are sup- 
posed to be. 

The relations between government divisions of adult education and 
university extension departments show a need for further research, he 
added, which might be a job for the CA AE. 

He mentioned the work of the Saskatchewan Royal Commission on 
Agriculture and Rural Life as ‘an epoch-making process’ in adult educa- 
tion, and spoke of the work of the Department of Citizenship and Immi- 
gration. 

‘The Federal government is operating « directly as it constitution- 
ally can in the field of adult education,’ said Mr Campbell. 

A. L. Hepworth, Ottawa, Educational Director of the c B R £, warned 
that the pioneering days are not over in adult education. Launching a 
college (e.g. Carlton College in Ottawa) and an educator making the 
rounds of union headquarters, are still pioneering feats. He warned 
against measuring the benefits of an adult education program by size, 
the number served, or other false measures of value. He reviewed several 
of the programs that have been carried out by both labour and manage- 
ment in co-operation, and expressed hope that labour would continue to 
seek out the help of any organizations that would aid it with adult edu- 
cation. 

W. B. Baker, Saskatoon, Chairman of the Saskatchewan Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture and Rural Life, noted a shift in emphasis on adult 
education in rural areas. Technological changes are causing difficulties, 
he said, as are shifts in population. Rural leaders are caught up in changes 
that they do not understand, resulting in a leadership training problem. 

Mrs Ryrie Smith, Toronto, President of the y wc a, described the 
work of voluntary organizations which ‘have attempted to put meaning 
into life, to develop a bit of philosophy, to help people to be objective, to 
stand off and take a square look at themselves.’ 

She recalled the depression days, and the work of voluntary associa- 
tions in wartime. She also stressed the importance of working with the 
group, especially in the case of immigrants. 
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John Barnes, Toronto, Director of Television Presentation for the 
Cc BC, outlined dev elopments in films, broadcasting and magazines. Within 
the last twenty-one years, he said, the number of film theatres has grown 
from 859 to 2700. The National Film Board, established in 1939, reached 
its peak activity in 1945, said Mr Barnes, and documentaries have re- 
mained its chief activity. 

Magazines in the same period have increased from forty-six to eighty 
English publications, nine to the twenty French. Total circulation figures 
are now eight and one quarter millions. Radio now reaches ninety-five 
per cent of Canadians, and tv in four seasons has reached eighty per 
cent, said Mr Barnes. Development of television has pushed ahead faster 
than anyone expected. The wide and largely uncritical acceptance of T v 
indicates that it is an extremely effective medium, which can be brilliant, 
or dangerous, but so far T v has ‘played it safe’, concluded Mr Barnes. 

Mrs Harriet Rouillard, Toronto, Chairman of the Editorial Board of 
the CAAE publication Food for Thought, summed up the activities of 
the Association since its inception. She observed that it seemed to have 
come of age long ago, to judge from the number of requests received from 
outside Canada for assistance and advice in adult education. 

G. C. Andrew, Vancouver, Dean and Deputy to the President at the 
University of British Columbia, summed up the summaries. Aims of 
education do not change, but circumstances do, he said. Leisure time 


education is not a frill, he warned, but has its place. He noted a ten- 
dency to shorter courses, which are ‘good, and necessary’. 

He advanced a plan whereby large universities would ‘contribute 
handsomely’ to adult education — $5,000 each for the largest, with the 
others contributing in a scale according to size. Then we should go to the 
unions and ask them to pony up,’ said Mr Andrew. 


cENE 3 We Must Learn to Live with Our Machines 
Against a sombre background of the atom bomb, the threat 
of war, technological and economic change, Dr Martin Estall 
of Queen’s dealt with ‘The individual in tomorrow's world’. 


He emphasized three already discernable trends, which should continue: 
(1) changes arising from increased automation (2) changes in methods 
of communication (3) changed buying habits. The new technology has 
caused a shift from production to consumption (Riesman to the contrary, 
Dr Estall cautioned, production, as essential to consumption, still exists! ) 
Automation is producing leisure (for all but the middle-class to which 
adult educators undoubtedly belong). Since the new leisure is likewise 
consumption-oriented, it provides the perfect target for the mass com- 
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munication media. We are now presented with a professional class which 
is so busy producing education — and entertainment — for the newly 
leisured that it has no time (not to mention sufficient money) to listen 
to and look at its own wares ! 

Did Dr Estall gently hint that the adult educators should smarten 
up, change their behaviour patterns (set in an earlier, Puritan mould) 
and buy a Tv on time — even if they had to drop their insurance pay- 
ments to do it ? But perhaps, as producers, steadily dwindling in numbers 
and importance, may we not be privileged to cling to our archaic past ? 
If we all join the great, grey, passive consumer-collective, there will be 
no production either. 

From this gloomy prediction, Dr Estall came back once more to his 
individual. The CA Ae anniversary coincides with two other anniver- 
saries, those of Freud’s birth and Kirkegaard’s death. Both men were 
intensely preoccupied with the individual. No matter what the social or 
technological shifts, the test of seriousness remains, for death, as Kirke- 
gaard reminds us, is inevitable — a test equally difficult for all, because 
‘it is the test of seriousness.’ 


$CENE 4 Ivory Towers in the Market Place 
Father O’Connor, of the Thomas More Institute in Montreal, 
took the floor, flourishing a copy of John Dyer’s book as a 
symbol of what he had to say. 


Public affairs could become real to people only as they understood them- 
selves, each other, and the world in which they live. The adult educator, 
through his role, should see this ‘intersubjective’ complex clearly. Art, 
literature, drama, and tT v can also illuminate the human situation. There 
is a genuine need at present to emphasize this ‘whole’ approach rather 
than specific skills and training. He had found engineers and doctors 
showing deep interest in Great Books discussion and philosophy classes. 
There is no substitute for this real education, since it is pointless to take 
people away from good movies, good tv, for training as competent 
church ushers ! 


The Institute had tried many techniques and programs. Its experi- 
ence proved that people either asked to be committed to a study of public 
affairs ; were committed already ; or definitely did not want to be so 
committed, especially in the older age groups. Discussion might prove 
the best means to create insight and understanding. 


scENE 5 The Arts Keep Us Human 
Versatile Walter Herbert of the Canada Foundation, showed 
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himself unusually serious when he shed his chairman’s role 


to become a speaker. 


Firmly grasping his metaphorical crystal ball, Mr Herbert asserted that 
the arts hold out the only hope for the individual in tomorrow's world. 
Science, it is true, is concerned extensively with truths. But these are 
abstract, and do not develop the emotions, love or honour, for example. 
Except in the arts, men in the western world are coming more and more 
to resemble each other, in politics, in education (which no longer aims 
at the creation of thinkers or people with taste, but rolls out its product, 
stamped with the same thoughts, feelings, and behaviour patterns). The 
only hope for individual development lies in the arts; poetry, music, 
painting, theatre, dancing, the realm in which the personality has always 
been able to realize and express itself. This urge for self-fulfilment is in 
every human being. It has two aspects ; the first, well-expressed in the 
anniversary theme “Each Man’s Mind is his very Self’, the second, in the 
innate desire to create something not in existence before, or at least 
something in a different form. 

Mr Herbert reverted to the current theme of leisure. It is up to the 
arts to make leisure time more meaningful to the individual, not to society. 
Only adult education can provide the resources. Freedom of choice is 
essential, whatever the interest — bird watching, cooking, crafts. But 
there should be no effort to involve people ia the arts just because it is 
‘good’ for them ! 

Adult education can also encourage the arts by developing standards, 
a taste for what is good — or bad, since there seems little possibility of 
such discrimination being learned in the formal educational system. Sub- 
sidies seem desirable, but attention should be directed towards undesir- 
able kinds of patronage and support. Since the arts reflect the national 
culture, special courses might be given to mass communication experts. 
The arts could then become an important factor in international affairs 
and the exchange of ideas between peoples. 

Mr Herbert concluded with a quotation from Neil Dickson: “Brains 
and knowledge you may have in abundance and yet remain a savage.’ 


sCENE 6 TV a Threat to Humanity ? 
Not so at all, stated Neil Morrison, Director of Audience 
Research for the cB. 


He contended that the mass communication media are in the process of 
creating a new ‘art for the people’, in contrast to Mr Herbert’s private 
arts’. Like Mr Herbert, his sights were on the leisure increasingly avail- 
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able. 

rv, for example, is making possible a new concept of the world and 
a new understanding of human behaviour. The adult educator must 
understand that tomorrow’s clients will be more sophisticated. For the 
first time in history the technical basis for a general culture, one not 
reserved for an élite, has been established. 

The development of t v has had interesting repercussions on radio 
and movies, forcing these media to increase ‘quality’ output. In the midst 
of these changes, adult education can help the consumer develop dis- 
crimination and also aid the producer. It is not enough, for example to 
use Tv for instruction in techniques. It should ultimately lead to an 


understanding of society 


SCENE 7 Ideas and Communities 

An understanding of community structure is essential for education of 
any kind. And this structure is different in many parts of the world. His 
Excellency, Mr Mohammed Mir Khan, Head of the Pakistan Mission to 
the United Nations, described the ‘larger community’ to be educated in 
his own country. Here was a country with mass illiteracy, a low standard 
of living, few social services, no mass communication network. In such a 
social context, adult education as practised in the western democracies 
is impossible. 

René Maheu, Assistant Director-General of uN Esco, outlined the 
many problems encountered when education was undertaken in the world 
community. 

Narrowing down to our own corner of the earth, Dr Kenneth Benne, 
President, Adult Education Association of the United States, outlined the 
kind of community structure in which the majority of his audience had 
to work. 


.cr ut INFORMATION 


University Extension 

CADESS — a symbol (characteristic of the proliferation in 
large organizations) standing for the Canadian Association 
of Directors of Extension and Summer Schools — held its 
annual meeting June 12 and 13. Outstanding features were : 


¢ A luncheon at the Cataraqui Golf and Country Club, with the Exten- 
sion Department of Queen’s as collective host. 

¢ A resumé, by Dr. Roby Kidd, of his longer study, Adult Education 
in the Canadian University. 
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* An interesting outline of the extension work at Queen’s University, 
by Miss Kathleen Healey, Assistant Director of Extension. The Depart- 
ment at Queen’s is the oldest on the North American continent, with a 
long tradition of successful administration and experimentation, culmin- 
ating in a new Bermuda Summer School. 

® Mr. Gordon Selman, Assistant Director of Extension at the University 
of British Columbia, gave a similar historical perspective on his depart- 
ment. It now has a full-time staff of thirty-four; with a current enrol- 
ment of approximately 1,000 students in the credit courses and from 
5,000 to 6,000 in the non-credit courses. 

The possibility of a University Television Committee to aid in the 
future development of educational television. Mr Robert Coulter, 
Director of Extension at the University of Toronto, stated that he had 
been approached in this matter by Mr Robert M. Fowler, Chairman of 
the Royal Commission on Broadcasting. Members expressed their will- 
ingness to co-operate in any such venture. 
® An address by Dean Alex Charters, Syracuse University, on In-service 
Training of Faculty Members for Extension Work. Week-end groups, 
seminars, and conference centres could all be utilized. Syracuse Univer- 
sity was already using such centres in the Adirondacks to great 
advantage. 

* Current, significant developments in United States adult education 
were outlined by Dr C. Houle, University of Chicago. A high level 
commission of thirty-three members has been appointed to investigate 
higher and adult education. And American universities are now seeking 
the same support for general extension work as that prevailing in agri- 
cultural extension, which is carried on largely by universities under the 
administration of the Land Grant Colleges, with subsidies from the 
states and federal grants. 

* A report on summer school salaries by Professor W. M. Hugill, Uni- 
versity of Manitoba, emphasized that there has been a considerable 
improvement in the last few years. 

© Officers. President, A. S. R. Tweedie, University of Manitoba ; Vice- 
President, Dr S. F. Maine, University of Western Ontario ; Secretary, 
Dr R. J. Love, University of New Brunswick. 


Divisions of Adult Education 

Representatives of federal and provincial departments (and 
the sessions were strictly limited to this category) met to 
discuss their common problems. Some of these knotty points 
were: 





® Variations in each government agency’s area of work and organiza- 
tional structure. 

* The communication lines between these agencies and their counter- 
parts in other provinces and with voluntary organizations. 

© The areas of greatest emphasis in regard to services. 

® In-service training, which included a discussion of needed time and 
resources for professional reading and research at provincial and inter- 
provincial levels. 

® Methods of preserving the autonomy of local groups when these worked 
with government agencies; and means of maintaining a non-partisan 
approach on controversial issues. 

® The hampering factors and limitations in developing adult education 
under government sponsorship. 

® The distinction between adult education and recreation. 

© The advisibility of sustained programs or occasional services. 

® Co-operative production and distribution of resource materials. 

® Desirable relationships between provincial governments, local boards, 
and voluntary organizations. 

© Preparation for retirement. 

© The adult educator as civil servant, subject to changes in government 
and policies. 

® Leadership training. 

® Relationships between adult education departments and university 
extension. 

® Complexity between organizational affiliations. It was agreed that the 
CAAE Offered resources of special value to provincial adult education 
branches. At the same time these branches are an integral part of the 
public educational system of the provincial departments of education, 
which communicate through the cea. Similarly, university extension 
departments meet with the n cc u to deal with credit courses and with 
the c a AE for purpose of general adult education. 

® The necessity for exchange of information and more frequent 
meetings. 

® Officers. Guy Henson, Nova Scotia, Committee Chairman; J. Lynam, 
New Brunswick, Secretary. 


sceNE 3 Residential Adult Education 
This seminar was remarkable for its size, its diversity, and 
its enthusiasm. Participants were feeling their way in a new 
and rapidly growing field. Indeed the seminar was the 
result of a request from the Ontario Folk School Council, 
in the hope that information could be exchanged and ob- 
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jectives clarified. The discussion centred first around prin- 


ciples and secondly, on methods. 


* Principles. Despite the immense variety in program, residence in a 
spot removed from the day-to-day environment was accepted as one 
essential. A second characteristic was informal learning, through dis- 
cussion backed by competent resource people. 

® Rural Folk Schools were described by Charles Topshee of the Canadian 
Film Institute, with illustrations from his own experience in Nova 
Scotia. ‘Experience at Folk School helps people to live and work in their 
own community.’ 

* Labour Groups. Unions have been actively engaged for some time in 
residential courses for their membership. Max Swerdlow, Educational 
Director for the Canadian Labour Congress, explained that the Congress 
hopes to establish a Labour College, with a permanent site and staff 
and a four to six month course. 

© ‘Y’ Camps and Church Groups. Varied activity was reported. One camp 
was ‘winterized’, with a course planned in advance by the participants 
themselves, using discussion extensively. 

® Residential Adult Education versus Education in Residence. Dr W. B. 
Baker, Saskatchewan, stated that education in residence, for instance in 
college or university, lacked certain features characteristic of residential 
adult education : the total group experience; group control of program ; 
opportunity for an exploration of human relationships. 

® Recommendations. (1) That a committee be established to co-ordin- 
ate all residential school activities. (2) That a one-week seminar be held, 
with participants from labour, industry and rural groups, to obtain factual 
information, and to set up communications between interested groups. 
(3) That Food For Thought devote an issue to residential adult educa- 
tion. (4) That the cA Ax encourage specific urban organizations, i.e., 
the ‘y’, to sponsor residential courses for those living in, which could be 
carried on after working hours and during evenings and weekends. (5) 
That a study group be organized, if possible by the ca ak, to arrange 
for meetings of interested persons at convenient times and places ; to 
compile a mailing list and to circulate written material; and to publicize 
conferences and seminars on residential adult education. 

® Officers. R. Alex Sim, Ottawa, Committee Chairman ; Max Swerdlow, 
Ottawa, Secretary. 


scENE 4 Education and Integration of the Canadian Indian. 
This seminar resulted from the work of a small study group 
in Ottawa under the leadership of André Renaud, OMI, Uni- 
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versity of Ottawa. It has met for the past few years to discuss 
the place of the Indian in Canadian culture. 


© An Indian Speaks. Mr J. C. Hill, Six Nations Schools, felt that the main 
problem, from the Indian point of view, was ignorance on the part of the 
white population (fostered by obsolete textbooks); the commercialization 
of Indian culture; and prejudice. 

© Ambivalence in Status of Indians and Métis. Borderline cases of In- 
dians who have been enfranchised and wish to return to reserves pres- 
ented a problem.. These were accentuated by inadequate education. 

® Need for Informed Community Co-operation. All voluntary organiza- 
tions should be informed about the problem of the Indian-in-town. Ex- 
amples of useful projects were : hospital care ; classes for girls provided 
by the 10 pe; accommodation for students ; application to the Indian 
Affairs Branch for information. 

® Need for Sustained Study by Community Groups. National voluntary 
organizations might take the lead in developing interest in local branches. 
® Employment and Improved Housing. Industry and local chambers of 
commerce might help here. 

® Need for Social Acceptance. To achieve this, it was necessary for in- 
dividuals and organizations, as well as the municipal, provircial and 
federal governments, to educate the community. 

® The Winnipeg Council of Women. Miss Beatrice Brigden, National 
Council of Women, reported on the work of the Winnipeg Council with 
Indians and particularly with the mixed population of Manitoba. The em- 
phasis was on helping the Indian to help himself, taking into account that 
his philosophy of life differed from that of the whites, and making the 
best use of his natural adjustability and skills. 

® Recommendations. That the cA ae should appoint a continuing na- 
tional committee to study the problems of the Indian in the community, 
off the reserve, thereby stimulating organizations to make surveys, con- 
duct research, appoint specialists and provide services, as needs arise. 
The fruits of these activities and practical recommendations should be 
made available to all organizations concerned and their provincial bran- 
ches. Other organizations will be invited to participate in the program. 


scENE 5 Editors’ Conference 
\ ‘shot in the arm’ and the moral support of others in the 
same editorial toils as oneself — that is what this seminar pro- 
vided. It grew from an informal request made more than a 
year ago to the Joint Planning Commission that such a meet- 
ing be arranged. After a ‘trial run’ in the fall of 1955, the 
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present session was organized by Clare Clark, with charact- 
eristic energy and devotion to detailed planning. Mrs Clark 
was ably supported by Marjorie King, Editor of Canadian 
Welfare, Ottawa, and by Walter Herbert of the Canada 
dation. Highlights were : 
© The Small Magazine Has its Place. Dr Malcolm Ross, Editor of Queen’s 
Quarterly, (‘a magazine which was not expected to make money—and 
which has amply fulfilled all expectations to date’) had no doubts what- 
soever as to the essential function of the type of magazine represented. 
But he made it clear to the assembled editors that imagination and hard 
work were their stock in trade. Good bricks could be made with inade- 
quate straw — but it took some doing. Dr Ross gave many practical ex- 
amples to back his words. ° 
© A Survey of Canadian Magazines. John Kidd of the Canadian Citizen- 
ship Council, armed with a formidable statistical sheet, presented the 
extremely useful research he had completed on a number of organization- 
al magazines. 
® Layout and Design. Allan Fleming, Toronto Consultant Typographical 
Designer, did, in regard to format, what Dr Ross accomplished with con- 
tent. The small magazine, with limited budget, could achieve high typo- 
graphical standards by careful attention to type and layout. 
© Editing Techniques. Mr Royd E. Beamish, Assistant to the President, 
Maclean-Hunter Publishing Company, posed the crucial questions about 
an editorial : Is it accurate ; fair and honest ; complete ; easy to read and 
understand ; brief ? To this core, he added a number of practical sugges- 
tions. 


© Ask the Experts. A most valuable opportunity was given for questions 
and discussion after each presentation. Full advantage was taken of the 
expert advice generously given. 


SCENE 6 Group Discussion 

When is a group a group — and not just an audience ? George Boyes 
asks this pointed question about the Group Discussion Seminar, June 
7 and 8, on which he reports below. Says he “The combination of factors 
— an everyman group, too many good reports, even differences — seemed 
to leave us passive, silent about specifics, perhaps critical of the Seminar 
and increasingly powerless to rise above the difficulties which previous 
experience should have taught us to combat.’ 


NATIONAL FILM BOARD PROJECT 

First the National Film Board people told about their group-centred, 

film-discussion project. Mr. C. W. Marshall explained that the project 
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was undertaken to develop group discussion following the showing of 
a film. It was not intended for use in problem-solving situations or goal- 
directed meetings. Every effort to avoid equipment associated with 
leader-centred activity had been rejected — blackboards, summaries and 
aids valuable in other discussion situations. This departure is to dispel 
formality and to focus the attention of group members on themselves 
as people. 

The role of the leader, Mr. Marshall said, is to support each member 
of the audience. While the leader plays a less-conspicuous role than in a 
chairman-directed group, he is particularly important in the early life 
of the group. He must encourage the timid, discourage the bold and 
foster equal status among all participants. In good group-centred dis- 
cussion all men are equal. The goal is a common level of understanding 
among all members of the group on the subject presented in the film, 
not complete agreement or a majority opinion. In such a situation the 
film is the expert, the authority. 

Group-centred discussion affects the reaction of group members to 
the film being discussed. Individual reaction may not always be based 
on consideration of the entire film. But in the process of discussion cer- 
tain points may assume a significance not immediately recognized, thus 
bringing about a modification of the initial reaction. 

Professor Bovard stressed that a certain kind of film provides a 
strong initial impact and a common experience about which to talk. 
The open-ended discussion film did not suit his purposes. 

The National Film Board team valued secret-ballot results and well- 
lined interaction charts. They did not seem to be concerned about what 
we find out about people — their differences, the quality of a comment 
— through the charts. They avoided instances in which the concern is 
about opinion and conce ntrated on a warm group atmosphere. 

Professor Bovard feels that a serious difficulty encountered by many 
of those introduced to group-centred film discussion has been lack of 
any theoretical or conceptual framework into which to fit their ex- 
perience. The findings from group dynamics and group therapy are too 
recent to have had much effect on the traditional assumptions of edu- 
cation — that education involves only the transfer of factual information 
from student to teacher. Once the folded hands attitude has been 
learned it is difficult to forget it. This may be the cause of apathy and 
lack of participation evident at meetings in our communities. In addition 
to facts we may be teaching excessive respect for authority and passive 
acceptance of information in our schools and community organizations. 
Recent research in group dynamics and group therapy suggests that 
interaction regardless of content can produce personal growth and atti- 
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tude change, he said. 

The National Film Board conducted film-discussion workshops to 
give as many people as possible the experience of leading informal 
discussion. They were to discover for themselves how a discussion leader 
can share his responsibility with group members. 

Professor Bovard referred to the results of the project when used 
in schools. Repeatedly teacher-leaders could not elicit significant re- 
sponse, but trained pupil-leaders succeeded in getting the support of 
the group, and the interaction accelerated. There was evidence, too, that 
group discipline began to function. He found that most of the suspected 
values of group-directed discussion could be demonstrated experimen- 
tally and listed : (1) The emotional atmosphere of the group is deepened. 
(2) Deeper understanding of one another results. (3) Feelings are more 
freely expressed. (4) Greater tolerance of disagreement and controversy 
results. (5) Feelings about oneself are enhanced — more self confidence, 
greater initiative, enhanced feelings of self-worth. (6) More meaningful 
understanding of human relations and greater identification with char- 
acters in film or story. 


CITIZENS FORUM LISTENING GROUPS 

Dr T. S. Mallinson described an experiment with two Citizens’ Forum 
listening groups — an investigation of the differential effects of media ; 
radio and television. The participants here were students brought together 
for two meetings. The groups were as nearly identical as possible con- 
sidering familiarity with Citizens’ Forum programs, experience with 
discussion methods, sociometric choices within the classroom, age, sex, 
private opinion with respect to the differential effects of rv and radio. 
For a number of reasons typical community groups were not used. The 
statistical methods employed were devised for dealing with very small 
samples. 

The plan was described briefly to the seminar. Group a received 
the kinescope film of the tv program dealing with subject x, while 
Group B listened in a separate room to the sound track of the film. 
Following this presentation each group discussed the topic for thirty 
minutes. At a later session the procedure was repeated, this time re- 
versing the medium to which each group was exposed, and dealing with 
subject y. All groups were asked questions before seeing or hearing 
the program, following the program but before discussion, following 
discussion. 

Dr Mallinson’s highly technical report concluded that, while there 
are many significant factors entering into one’s appreciation of a topic, 
the behaviour in a discussion of the topic and the resultant feelings abcut 
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such an experience, do not suggest that the choice between the media 
of rt v and radio is an important one. Rather the particular topic chosen 
and the particular people with whom one joins in such an experience 
appear to be vastly more important. 


CAAT! DISCUSSION PROJECT 

Another experiment with group discussions was reported by Mr Alan 
Thomas. As in Dr Mallinson’s experiment the groups had no prior or 
continuing existence as groups, and were not expected to undertake 
any kind of group action. 

The project was designed to benefit individuals, that is, to provide 
an environment in which an individual would learn. Groups of fifteen 
to twenty people met regularly for at least six sessions, with a discussion 
leader. 

The source materials included (a) The Ways of Mankind — a series 
of thirteen recorded dramas dealing with anthropology, and printed 
supplements, (b) World Affairs are Your Affairs — a series of ten films 
and printed supplements, (c) World Politics — a series of readings con- 
sisting of selections from great political writers, organized around certain 
topics, (d) Great Books. 

To carry out the investigation the c a a£ worked through existing 
organizations, encouraging them to establish groups, and later including 


them in the evaluation of the project. There was considerable enthusiasm 
for the projects as program aids, but little inclination to continue beyond 
the terms of the experiment. Mr Thomas found that experimental was 
a magic word when enlisting co-operation. He felt, however, that caution 
should be exercised when enticing participants by the word. People, as 
the subjects of experiment, are changed people, and effects remain even 
though the experiment may fail. 


This experiment focused interest on the learning that is achieved 
by individuals in a group. The group is merely the means. Although 
there was little data to prove that people learn in groups, or that they 
learn better in this way than in any other, or that they learn some things 
better in groups, it was felt that the group setting increases the incentive 
to seek information and to do so regularly. Because a person is going to 
meet with ten others to discuss he will prepare himself. 

In these experiments, as in those described above, the materials 
played the role of expert, with the leader in a different, perhaps supple- 
mentary role. What information is and how it can be used is one of the 
lessons revealed to the participants and to the leaders. One of our jobs, 
therefore, is to discover and prepare more new materials to be used, and 
to experiment further with their uses. 
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The medium used for presenting materials automatically discrimin- 
ates among the population ; the further away from reading, that is the 
closer to audio-visual presentation, the greater the number of people 
reached. Adult educators ought to be alert in selecting the medium 
necessary to reach different segments of the population. The majority 
of the population does not obtain its information from reading. The job 
is not to teach people to read, but to teach them how to evaluate the 
sources of information which are accessible to them, and which are, in- 
creasingly, not printed. The difficulty is in evaluating the sources, the 
information, the media. It is necessary for the adult educators to learn 
from people just how much can be learned from films, television, pictures, 
radio, records. To learn the techniques and the language of the media 
is to engage freely in discussion with small groups. 

Mr Thomas warned against starting where people are and ending 
where they are, congratulating ourselves because there has been such 
good talk. There may be some incidental learning from this. But, he 
said, there is the more dangerous error, because success is so deceptive, 
of starting where people are as a means of ingratiating ourselves, and 
leading them to where we are, an already fixed position. The alternative 
to this error is to start where they and we, in combination, are, and to 
move to a new position which could not have been predicted — a 
position shared by all and worthy of enthusiasm. 

This new type of education provides an opportunity for adult edu- 
cation to make more use of art and literature. In the small groups, with 
the aid of paintings, music, films, books we develop a freer, more satis- 
factory relationship to art and an appreciation of the artist’s role. When 
we are searching for materials to use, let us spend less time in the 
preparation of second and third rate material, and more time in selecting 
what first rate people have already done and have done with the same 
intentions, the same hopes and fears, but with much more skill. 

Finally, Mr Thomas said that group life and group leadership are 
arts not techniques, and that they should be taught as such. They are 
not gimmicks for getting our own way, but ways of living with, learning 
with, and learning from other people. 


GROUP TRAINING PROJECT 

The presentation by Mr R. Nicholson described the place of discussion 
in the training program of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario. In sharp contrast to the group-centred discussion, here was a 
device for developing attitudes and imparting knowledge in job-training. 
Mr Nicholson outlined certain plans which had been followed in training 
personnel, noting where a system failed, discovering why it failed and 
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modifying the pattern. 

The application of techniques for specific situations, as described 
by Mr Nicholson, occurred under conditions which brought men together 
regularly and necessarily in their employment. The material which was 
pre ssented to this group was necessary ; it conformed to training needs ; 
it was given to men who were accustomed to receiving factual infor- 
mation and putting it to use. Discussion took place when discussion 
was useful ; and it gave to personnel an opportunity to express them- 
selves, and to supervisory staff an insight into difficulties. 

Mr Nicholson was interested in how people work together effec- 
tively, how facts can be presented meaningfully and without arousing 
antipathy. Lecture, demonstration, discussion are used in a training 
program together, separately, wherever, whenever they will do the job. 


CURRENT AFFAIRS TRAINING PROGRAM 

Mr H. R. Low described the Current Affairs Training Program which is 
carried on in the Armed Forces. Time is set aside regularly for the dis- 
cussion of current affairs, and specially prepared pamphlets and films, 
as well as lectures, are used to provide information. Mr Low mentioned, 
as did Mr Nicholson, the importance of the straight informational talk 
in addition to discussion. 

The success of the current affairs program has depended on the 
interest, enthusiasm and ability of the officers — the leaders of the dis- 
cussion groups. For this reason special seminars have been held for 
officers, handbooks have been prepared in English and French, and the 
opportunity has been given for a limited number of personnel to attend 
such activities as the Couchiching Conference. ‘In the cold war’, Mr 
Low said, ‘not only must the Canadian serviceman be trained in the 
offensive or defensive technique of ultra-modern warfare — he must also 
be prepared as never before to parry unrelenting assaults on his mind 
and spirit.’ 

Mr Low stressed as did Mr Nicholson that he and his colleagues use 
discussion groups not merely to bring people together, not merely to 
promote the use of a given material or aid, not to investigate how people 
work together, but to develop clear-thinking. He looked for a purpose 
beyond sheer discussion, he said in a comment after his presentation. 


EVALUATION 


Twice at least concern was expressed about the dangers of manipulation, 
do.aination and group tyranny. Someone protested that we shouldn't be 
made to feel that something ought to happen if people have been brought 
together ; someone else that we are too likely to create situations which 
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force people together to do something, to talk about something. As the 
minutes slid by it seemed less and less possible to create the atmosphere 
of a seminar. Few of us identified verbally the kinds of groups which 
were our special concern ; fewer of us stated our needs. But Floyd Gries- 
bach, National Secretary, Farm Radio Forum, cautioned against the 
neglect of purpose, planning, and procedures. It is not enough, however, 
to concentrate on this area. Audience fears, frustrations and fatigue must 
also be considered. Max Swerdlow of the Canadian Labour Congress 
stated that the problem in labour education was not the stimulation of 
discussion but rather the regulation of participation ; and gave examples 
of various useful procedures. Then Mr Glen Burch (Director, Study and 
Discussion Program Development, Fund for Adult Education) was in- 
vited to give his reaction to the session and to outline the issues that 
are important to people in group discussion. 

Mr Burch said that the same kind of problems are being faced in 
the United States, regarding the role of discussion. It is necessary to have 
a perspective on how the emphasis on discussion has come into adult 
education. It represents a shift from an emphasis on content, to a con- 
cern with the reaction of people and the group, which involved an 
understanding that people learn better when they can react. Therefore 
the emphi usiS was pl uced on process rather than on content. 

Now there is more focus on content and purpose. All might be 
brought together in the right situation to make education meaningful. 
There is a concern about the alienation of the individual from meaning- 
ful work, from himself and his culture. The group is necessary to restore 
situations where people can react and interact with each other. It is 
necessary to create artificial situations where people are forced into 
group relations. In other words, there is a great need for interaction 
among people. The question is: how much does this situation create 
for learning ? 

Mr Burch asked us to consider the appropriate use of discussion 
as a method of learning, and the value of different media and materials. 
He reminded us that it is essential to recognize the purposes for which 
we are using discussion. He recalled, for us, that lecturing is still a good 
method in some situations ; that for teaching skills demonstration and 
manipulation of materials are more effective than discussion. He said, as 
did Mr Nicholson and Mr Lowe, that it is necessary to choose the method 
to fit the purpose. 

Later Mr Arthur Stinson commented that some of our problems in 
bringing groups together may be based on the present cultural climate 
which is not favourable to group discussion. To-day’s economic pros- 
perity does not bring people together as readily as does adversity 
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Adult educators discuss CA Axe future at Kingston Conference 


Dr Corbett presents this year’s Tory Award to Father M. J]. MacKinnon, 
Director of Extension, St Francis Xavier University 





Au revoir’ to Clare Clark from Walter Herbert on behalf of the ca Ae. 


Mr J. B. Priestley and friends (Mr Carter Storr and Dr Orville Ault). 





political apathy is a factor ; where religion is concerned, there is a more 
individual approach to solutions ; the national and international prob- 
lems in an age of automation and nuclear science are too large, too re- 
mote and apparently beyond the control of individuals, alone in their 
community groups. 

On the other hand, Mr Gordon Hawkins said that group discussion 
is so important that when we have used it to its necessary maximum we 
must be ready and careful to stop there. He asked for a spread of group 
discussion methods into new areas, but also for a serious reconsideration 
of its use where it has been long in operatiou. Was there not a danger, he 
asked, that the tyranny of meeting procedures might, in some places, 
be giving way to the tyranny of the group? A highly permissive atmos- 
phere, a strong encouragement to speak may lead to the kind of con- 
formity where one is induced both to speak and to agree and the only 
protest is silence. Mr Hawkins suggested that a situation which might be 
intimidating, where there may be a feeling of insecurity, where one was 
hedged about with the possibility of being out of order, might never- 
theless be a situation where a weighing of one’s contribution, a refining 
of one’s comment, a certainty that was relevant and timely, would all 
lead to better talk and better discussion. We must beware of becoming 
more manipulative than sensitive. Perhaps, having imbued ourselves 
with the principles involved in the workings of group discussion, 
we might revert a little to what he called ‘a degree of civilized 
irresponsibility.’ 


SCENE 7 Citizens’ Forum 
The Annual Conference was a lively one. The ground cov- 
ered was extensive, technical, and involved. Discussion cen- 
tred mainly around the impact of television, criticism of last 
year’s program, and plans for adapting Citizens’ Forum to 
changed conditions in the future. A full report is available 
from the National Secretary, 113 St George Street, Toronto. 


SCENE 8 Films. 
Canadian Film Institute presented to c a A E's anniversary 
conference some new and recent films of interest to people 
engaged in adult education in Canada. Screenings were held 
each morning at nine and on Wednesday afternoon at four- 
thirty. The following films were shown : 
Let's Discuss It — first public preview of the new film on Discussion, 
produced by the National Film Board for the Citizenship Branch, Depart- 
ment of Citizenship and Immigration ; introduced by Eugéne Bussiére, 
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Director, Citizenship Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration. 
Picture Book Parade — 2 films ; Millions of Cats (10 minutes, black and 
white), The Red Carpet (9 minutes, color), produced by Weston Woods 
Studios ; two of a new series of seven films for children ; authentic repro- 
ductions of stories that are considered to be classics in the field of chil- 
dren’s literature ; these films are considered to be of interest to groups 
concerned with children and reading ; introduced by Charles Topshee, 
Executive Director, Canadian Film Institute. 

The Face of Saskatchewan, (27 minutes, sound, colour), produced by 
Crawley Films Limited ; a film to commemorate the 50th anniversary 
of the Province of Saskatchewan ; two ranchers, a ‘mixed farmer’, a trap- 
per, and a wheat farmer tell about their native Province ; introduced 
by A. L. Hepworth, Vice-President, Canadian Film Institute. 

All I need is a Conference (30 minutes, sound, black and white), pro- 
duced for General Electric Company; shows how the behaviour of 
people attending meetings is basically affected by the personal concerns 
they bring with them ; points out that the conference leader can deal 
successfully with the problem on the table only if he understands how 
to deal with the people around it. 

Mining for Nickel (45 minutes, sound, colour), produced for Interna- 
tional Nickel Company of Canada, Limited ; a new sponsored film that 
tells the complete story of nickel mining from the discovery of nickel in 
the Sudbury area through prospecting and development to modern min- 
ing methods ; this is a clear, dramatic and stimulating treatment of the 
story of nickel. Introduced by Charles Topshee. 


SCENE 9 ‘To Organize — or not to Organize ? 
Informal annual meetings of Canadians engaged in adult 
education are much more useful at this time than a profes- 
sional organization of adult educators. This was the unani- 
mous agreement of about twenty-five of the people gathered 
to discuss the matter during the Kingston conference. 


Problems presented during the discussion included the need of profes- 
sional training courses in Canada, the lack of opportunity for people in 
adult education in Canada to get together and talk shop, and the need 
to provide opportunities for junior members of adult education staffs to 
attend conferences and meetings of their peers on a national level. 

* It was agreed that there should be annual meetings of those profes- 
sionally engaged in adult education and that such meetings should be 
held in each geographical region of Canada in rotation, to enable junior 
members of staffs in each region to attend meeteings held in their regions. 





It was also agreed that plans for regional conferences of c a a £ should 
provide for meetings of professionals. 

* A publication that could circulate information among those engaged 
full-time in adult education was suggested as a supplementary means 
of keeping in touch. 

® Professional training courses in Canadian universities were seen as a 
need and it was suggested that some study in this area would be helpful 
at this time. 

* Exchange of information about qualifications, salaries and other job- 
data was considered important ; but it was felt that it would be a mistake 
to attempt any standardization of these in Canada. 

© The role of the volunteeer in adult education is vital and anything that 
might stifle voluntary effort, or that would tend to create stratified layers 
of adult educators, was seen as dangerous. 

® Dr E. A. Corbett and Dr Cyril O. Houle participated in the discussion 
as advisers. 

® Roby Kidd and Charles Topshee were appointed a committee to study 
the recommendations of the group and to advise on putting them into 


effect. 
RELAXATION 


SETTING: The Campus of Queen's ; the 
city of Kingston — and beyond ! 

A conference delegate writes: ‘the cruise, 
luncheon, picnic, and banquet all contri- 
buted greatly to the enjoyment of this 
occasion. I found the Conference delight- 
fully leisurely. Perhaps it wasn’t so for those 
who worked behind the scenes (it wasn’t — 
editor's note) — but in comparison to the 
whirl we are in at our conferences, it was 
wonderful in that regard. It was good to 
have time to talk to people — renew ac- 
quaintances and make new ones.’ 


SCENE 1 The Picnic 
What family can gather respectably in summer without a 
picnic ? Certainly not the ca ar. The weather was warm, 
the sun was shining — and the Thousand Islands were con- 
veniently to hand. It all added up, indisputably, to a picnic 
supper and cruise. 
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There were, of course, the minor crises which attend all picnics. Would 
there be enough lunches ? Should we go by car or bus to Gananoque ? 
Would some laggards miss the boat ? But somehow or other, again in the 
manner of picnics, everyone found the boat ; the lunches were not left 
behind in Kingston ; and we all had a good time. Dress, (particularly 
masculine) was decidedly informal, some usually sober adult educators 
bursting out in plaid shirts (male) and dirndl skirts (female). 

The picnic itself took place on a rocky island under the tremendous 
span of the Ivy Lea Bridge, appropriate symbol of the international 
good will bubbling at the conference. While most picnickers were content 
to look down on the green St. Lawrence water, Gordon Hawkins plunged 
right into it ! (Claims he was hardened off the English coasts). Only one 
bona fide Canadian dared follow his example. 

The picnic showed another, unexpected side to many of our co- 
workers. Who would have dreamed that the stately occupant of a well- 
known office is adept at leaving a boat through the cabin window ? And 
ranking second in interest to the unsolved frogman mystery, why was a 
prominent member of a government department so reluctant to leave his 
raincoat unguarded until after the picnic was over ? 

As the sturdy launch chugged its way back to Gananoque through 
the wooded islands, adult educators, relaxed, well-fed, drowsy from sun 


or maddened by mosquito bites, forgot their high mission for a happy 
hour and just became plain humans ! 


SCENE 2 The Banquet 
As the saying goes, this was another kettle of fish altogether ! 
The anniversary dinner was held in RMc across the bay 
from Kingston. Even the preliminary negotiations were car- 
ried on in an atmosphere of military tradition, precision and 
formality — a bit strange to adult education, but oddly 
attractive. “They know exactly what they're doing |’ 
One adult educator (female) mistook her directions, entering (by error, 
she insists) a room which later proved to be the bar for the officer 
cadets. As if jerked by an invisible string, the male occupants rose, as 
one man, to their feet, faces impervious to surprise, uniformly courteous. 
There is certainly something to be said (from the feminine side) for 
military life — at its best. 

The six course dinner was eaten in the large dining-hall, with win- 
dows opening on the green lawn, the huge trees, and the bay beyond, 
where lake freighters slowly steamed past the gray stone ramparts. 

After dinner, in the big gymnasium, conference members grouped 
themselves informally to hear greetings from many individuals and or- 
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ganizations who wished to mark the twenty-first anniversary of the 
CAAE, 

Speeches (after Wednesday evening !) were ruled out. There were, 
however, several conference rituals to be observed — the conferring of 
Life Memberships, the Presidents’ Awards ; and a farewell gift to Clare 
Clark, as she left her position with the Joint Planning Commission. 


FAREWELL GIFT TO MRS CLARK. Mrs Clark frankly stole the 
show, ably supported by Walter Herbert. (It is as difficult to imagine the 
J pc without this unequalled team as to visualize Broadway without the 
Lunts.) On behalf of the caaz, Mr Herbert presented to Mrs Clark 
a silver pin in the ‘tree’ design. Mrs Clark’s reply was warm and charming, 
softening the loss felt by all members of the c a a £. Walter kissed Clare 
and Clare kissed the audience (collectively) ; but even then, it was hard 
to grasp that she was really leaving. As some slight comfort, there was 
Mrs Clark’s promise that she would not sever her connection with the 
c A AE, although she was no longer working directly on its staff. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIPS. Life Membership is the highest honour 
which an organization such as the c A A £ can confer. To mark an impor- 
tant anniversary, this distinction was reserved for those who had pio- 
neered the Association through its critical early years. Dr Roby Kidd, 
Director of the c A A £, presented to each life member a small replica of 
‘the tree’, symbol of the continuous, healthy growth from the organiza- 
tional seed they had planted and nurtured. The awards were bestowed 
on the following men : 


Professor H.R. C. Avison — Professor Avison has been associated with 
the c AA E ever since 1938 when he and Mrs Avison took over and dir- 
ected our first experiment in community education at The Pas in Northern 
Manitoba. 

There have been other such projects in our history, but this was the 
most difficult in that we were breaking entirely new ground. And as a 
result of their three years’ work in the north, the Association acquired 
knowledge and experience it could have obtained in no other way. 

Since 1941, Mr. Avison has been Professor of English at Macdonald 
College, Ste Anne de Bellevue, and since 1949 Director of its Extension 
Services. His direction of the summer school at Lacquemac during the 
past seven years has given that institution an international reputation as 
a training school for selected community leaders. 


Senator Donald Cameron — Since 1936 Mr. Cameron has been Director 
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of the Department of Extension at the University of Alberta, and has in 
the past twenty years enormously expanded its services.. The courses of- 
fered include instruction in all phases of agriculture, rural leadership, 
community life, forestry conservation, drama workshops, film workshops, 
instruction in handicrafts, painting, public health, in the small towns and 
rural communities all over the Province of Alberta. In addition, there are 
night classes at the university in a wide variety of subjects. 

But Senator Cameron’s most spectacular achievement has been his 
success in the direction of the Banff School of Fine Arts. In the twenty 
years that have passed since he took over the school, it has undoubtedly 
become one of the greatest institutions of its kind on the continent. 


Dr R. E. G. Davis — was the first Secretary of the c a a and held that 
position for five years. As Educational Director of the National Council 
of the ymca, he founded the C ouchiching Conference and was its Ex- 
ecutive Director until 1942, when he became Secretary of the Canadian 
Youth Commission. 

Since 1946 he has been the Director of the Canadian Welfare Coun- 
cil and has been largely responsible for the great expansion of the work 
of that distinguished organization in post-war years. 


Dr B. O. Filteau — was for many years Deputy Minister of Education for 
French-speaking Quebec and one of the founding fathers of the ca a E. 
At the meeting held in Quebec City in June, 1935, when the constitution 
and by-laws of the ca Ar were adopted and its charter received, Dr 
Filteau was responsible, together with the Honourable Cyril Le Sage, Min- 
ister of Education, for the arrangements which made that occasion one of 
the most distinguished and memorable in the history of the Association. 
He was for many years a member of the Executive and a regular attend- 
ant at our annual meeetings. 

Dr Filteau is a life member of the Canadian Education Association 
and was at one time President of that Association. 


Dr S. F. Maine — has for the past twenty-five years been Professor of 
History and Director of Extension at the University of Western Ontario. 
During the Second World War, Professor Maine served as an educational 
officer in the Canadian army and was head of a department with the 
rank of Lt-Colonel in the Khaki University in London after the war. 

The distinctive quality of the Department of Extension at the Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario is the emphasis it places upon the provision 
of courses of study for credit. More than fifty of these courses have been 
established in a score of centres in Western, Central and Northern On- 
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tario. In his dual capacity as Professor and Director of Extension, Dr 
Maine has constantly practised his belief that adult education deserves 
and should have the best trained minds available. 


Dr John E. Robbins — has been present at almost every important 
meeting of the c A Ae since its inception in 1934 and has taken part in 
the organization and direction of every major project we have under- 
taken. 

As Secretary of the Canadian Council on Education for Citizenship 
(now the Citizenship Council) he was one of the founders of Citizens’ 
Forum and the Joint Planning Commission. He was one of the founders 
of the Social Sciences Research Council of Carleton College. He was for 
many years educational statistician of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
and for the past four years has been Editor-in-Chief of the Encyclopedia 
of Canada. 


PRESIDENTS AWARDS 

In recognition of the part played by business in the effective education 

of the public, these awards were made for the first time by the CAAE 

at the end of its anniversary year. Mr W. R. Carroll, President of the 
A AE and Executive Vice-President of Canada Packers, most oppropri- 

ate aly made the presentations to the following firms : 


The Canadian Westinghouse Company Limited — By conceiving the 
idea, and sponsoring C anada’ s Tomorrow Conference, and by giving wide 
distribution to its published results, the Canadian W estinghouse Com- 
pany carried out a project of inestimable value to Canada and Canadians. 
In this unique way the celebration of a 50th Anniversary became a 
notable public service. Recipient : J. M. Thompson, Vice-President. 


Imperial Oil Limited — In its program of public education the Imperial 
Oil Company of Canada has helped Canadians gain a better understand- 
ing of their country and heritage. In its imaginative use of films, radio 
and television, its encouragement of the arts, sciences and humanities, 
and its development of Canadian talent, it has made a distinguished con- 
tribution to the cultural life of the country. Recipient : C. E. Carson, 
Director. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company — Fifty years of distinguished 
public service is an enviable record. For most of this century this Com- 
pany has been working consistently in raising standards of health and 
preventing accidents and disease. Its expanding program of public edu- 
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cation has been fully supported by research and has made full use of all 
the mass media. Recipient : George R. Berry, Vice-President in charge 
of Head Office Administration. 


The Royal Bank of Canada — The Royal Bank Monthly Letter is almost 
a national institution. Not a technical treatise, it deals in an engaging 
way with most of is subjects—reading, the arts, health, good living, that 
interest people everywhere. It has a very large circulation and is fre- 
quently used as the basis for editorials, sermons and broadcasts. Recipi- 
ent : F. W. Clark, Manager, Main Branch, Kingston. 


Wheat Pools of Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba — For over a quar- 
ter century the Wheat Pools in Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba have 
realized that successful commercial operations will only happen where 
there are vigorous intelligent people and flourishing communities. Accord- 
ingly they have pioneered in libraries, art exhibitions, agricultural exten- 
sion, health and safety education, film and radio discussion programs and 
many other forms of public education. Recipient : D. W. Richmond, Sec- 
retary, Manitoba Pool Elevators. 


PUPPET SHOW 

From time immemorial the puppet, manipulated by man, has exercised 
its fascination on child and adult alike. Puppets have been used to 
entertain, to satirize, and to illuminate experience. But beyond enjoyment 
lies the deeper symbolism of man controlling fate, a human defense 
against the feeling that man himself might be so controlled by an unseen 
power which he can neither direct nor influence. 

George Merten, puppeteer on the staff of Ontario's Community 
Programmes Branch, took conference members through all these stages. 
First came ‘the laughing at ourselves’ as two hand puppets on a closed 
stage dealt with adult educators. As other have discovered before them, . 
Mr Merten’s puppets found it rather heavy going to inject much humour 
into adult education! But when Mr Merten’s true magic began, the 
white, limp form of Pierrot, under his skilled hands, came to life and 
danced out his sad tale to music from Les Enfants du Paradis; the neutral 
witch doll suddenly became the essence of evil; and the sly, inebriated 
Scotchman took the audience delightfully into his tiddly confidence. 
Adding to the poignancy of the performance was the dark, shadowy 
human figure towering above the tiny puppet which had life only so 
long as the puppeteer chose to give it. 

This was a new kind of education. When increasing verbal attention 
is devoted to ‘liberal adult education’ and the ‘education of the emotions’ 
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it is good, for once, to experience rather than to ‘talk about’. Mr Merten 
in his unique way, exposed his audience to raw material through his 
outstanding demonstration of this new trend in adult education. 


And so the banquet ended. Home — but not to bed ! 


scENE 4 The Canada Council Luncheon 
The banquet-room of a down-town Kingston Hotel. At the 
head table are figures well-known to Canadians, all of them 
concerned with the arts ; Sir Ernest Macmillan ; John Parkin, 
Toronto, President of the Canadian Arts Council; G. C. 
Andrew, Dean and Deputy to the President, University of 
British Columbia ; Walter Herbert of the Canada Founda- 
tion ; Dr E. A. Corbett, founder of the Banff School of Fine 
Arts; Arnold Edinborough, Editor of the Kingston Whig- 


Standard, and many others. 


While everyone had a very good time during lunch, conviviality per se 
was not the goal. The gathering was first suggested by the Community 
Arts Council of Vancouver, which gave tangible evidence of its belief 
in deeds as well as words, through a cash donation towards the luncheon 
cost. 

Dr Andrew, as Chairman, had a few blunt and pointed words to say 
to the representatives from voluntary organizations, labour unions and 
associations in the arts and social sciences ! It needs a strong determina- 
tion on our part to stimulate public opinion in our local areas. We must 
make it clear to the Federal government that it is politically more ad- 
visable to found than to postpone a Canada Council. This could be 
accomplished within two years if enough people want it badly enough, 
said Dr Andrew. In the meantime, there was a shocking waste of talent 
among those who are forced to work part time at something else while 
trying to write books and plays, or to compose music. A Canada Council 
is absolutely essential to create unity out of diversity, since it alone could 
weld together the French and English cultures. 

Dr Andrews, in his few inspiring words, roused enthusiasm to a 
point where the c a A E was empowered to write a letter to Prime Minister 
St Laurent (right in the middle of the Pipeline Debate !) expressing the 
concern of the gathering that a Canada Council had not yet been formed 
and urging its immediate establishment. 


sceENE 5 The Tory Award 
After an informal box lunch in the quadrangle behind Ban 
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Righ Hall, the Conference gathered to watch an annual 
ceremony. This year the award went to St Francis Xavier 
University, Antigonish, Nova Scotia, a pioneer in Canadian 
adult education, if there ever was one ! Who more fitting to 
make the presentation than Dr Corbett ? He gave the award 
to Father MacKinnon, Director of University Extension, 


equally right recipient, in words which only Dr Corbett could 
have spoken. 


It is altogether fitting that the Henry Marshall Tory Award should come 
to St Francis Xavier University. Tory was born and brought up in Guys- 
borough County, in a rural community not fifty miles away. When at 
twenty-two years of age, after a long and lonely struggle for an educa- 
tion, he at last matriculated and left home to go to McGill University, 
he took a train which passed through Antigonish, and St Francis Xavier 
was the first university he had ever seen. 

‘But he was a Methodist, and St Francis Xavier was Catholic, and 
he couldn’t know then that this little college would, fifty years later, ful- 
fill in greater measure than any other institution in Canada his own dream 
of what a university should be. 

‘When he became the founder and first President of the University 
of Alberta, he said “A university should be the most practical of all 
institutions. It should strive to find the answers to the economic and social 
problems of common every-day people, and then share its knowledge 
with them.” 

‘For the past thirty years, St Francis Xavier has shared its knowledge 
and its skills with its constituency and with the world. The Tory Award 
has never had a truer and better home !’ 


‘CT Vv EVALUATION 


SETTING: The common Room of Ban 
Righ Hall. 

In these self-conscious days of group dynam- 
ics, every respectable conference must take 
a backward, inward look at itself! There 
was no dearth of people competent to do 
just this for the c A aA E’s twenty-first birth- 
day celebration. Outstanding among them 
was Dr Houle, University of Chicago, who 
seemed all along so much ‘one of us’ that it 
came as something of a shock to see him 
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in the role of critic. His observations were 
both penetrating — and gentle. 


SCENE | Thecaaet Through American Eyes 

Right at the beginning Dr Houle launched into genealogical details which 
established him as part-Canadian. (No wonder he fitted so comfortably 
into our pattern). From this partial identification with us, he reverted 
south of the border to point out a tinge of rigorous Scotch influence in 
an otherwise commendable effort ! (Could he be thinking of Wednesday 
evening ?) 

In all seriousness Dr Houle could not agree with the Director’s dic- 
tum that the ca ae might sometime be faced with catastrophe. There 
was a binding factor which counteracted such fears, a sense of loyalty 
between members, a continuing mosaic into which the different pieces 
fitted, an overall design which is admirable. There were four hypotheses 
to account for this harmony which might be explored. 

(1) Are there common objectives and a belief in these goals ? 

At first glance, great variations are obvious. “You don’t all believe 
in direct and violent action. There are those who believe in partial enter- 
prise, those who believe in the individual, in groups, and those from 
the rural parts of the far north who believe in wholly different ways of 
viewing things.’ Yet Dr Houle detected a common denominator : ‘you 
believe in the efficacy of education — you see the results daily and you 
see the changes made through it... The common faith that holds you 
together is well expressed in the 1919 Report. Nowhere else was the 
common philosophy binding you together expressed more succinctly.’ Dr 
Houle paid high tribute to the work of Roby Kidd and Gordon Hawkins 
in re-editing this report in a new volume Design for Democracy. He 
added that this book would not have appeared had not the c 4 4 £ taken 
the lead in collaborating with the National Institute of Adult Education 
and similar organizations in the United States to produce it. 

(2) Have you a common process? 

Dr Houle felt that we had. No matter what the range of techniques, 
mass media to discussion groups, the individualistic approach to the 
group approach, the process is directed in accordance with fundamental 
principles accepted by all; education as a pattern of selecting and refining 
objectives, choosing content, adjusting program to fit individual as well 
as group. 

(3) Are you professionals ? 

Increasingly professionalism in adult education is a unifying force. 
“Today with the enormous growth of adult education it becomes apparent 
that adult education is carried on by people with full-time jobs and life- 
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time expectations ... the full-time workers are coming because the job 
cannot be done otherwise ... There is no danger that the professional will 
want a relationship with amateurs.’ The great danger lies not in profes- 
sional versus amateur, but in the rivalry between various professional 
groups. Dr Houle warned against the ‘narrow view’, already outmoded in 
scholarship. 

Dr Houle commented that a ‘common clientele’ held professionals 
together. He cautioned, however, against lumping adults in an undefined 
mass. “We did not think enough of the stages of life, of the ways in which 
adults differ. I do not think this is a fault of this conference. The fault is 
that we have not done adequate research. We all hope that your research 
will be added to our own.’ 

(4) Z there a feeling of congeniality : 

r Houle heartily agreed that there was. ‘Congeniality holds you 
eee a sense of trust and confidence in each other. But the con- 
geniality of your company should be extended to people who are not 
here : librarians (who have another conference), social workers, agricul- 
tural extension workers, directors of museums, superintendents of schools. 
The days of pioneering are not over. There are plenty of people who are 
starting new things. There are many in this group and even more you 
have to draw into it.’ 

In closing, Dr Houle mentioned a distinguishing characteristic of 
Canadian adult educators. ‘I have spent much time in England and have 
observed the affectionate amusement there, because the Canadian has a 
distinct self-image. He stands half-way between the English and the 
Americans, tempering the excesses of the one and the rigidities of the 
other. You have achieved a kind of balance and a harmony which is ad- 
mirable, a steady movement forward. You exemplify with some success 
the traditional value of the golden mean, and I find this personally most 
rewarding.’ 


SCENE 2 ‘Mass Opinion Poll 
Going one step further in the direction of scientific evalua- 
tion, Miss Edith \Whitfield, a professional conference consul- 
tant, conducted an opinion survey. Here is a summary of her 
findings. 

‘I am relieved that we have an evaluation of the conference from 
as large a number as we do. I {eel that a great deal of the story is con- 
tained in their comments. As the participants’ evaluation indicates, the 
congeniality, the opportunity to get together with some pretty terrific 
people, the exchange of information and the pursuit of new events made 
the conference days stimulating, and productive — and I’m certain, 
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thoroughly worthwhile for a considerable number of the participants. My 
most profound evaluation along these lines would be — the group coming 
to the national conferences over the past few years has taken on a more 
definite image of itself; there is greater self-respect, and increasing 
cohesiveness. May the atmosphere never change ! 

‘I think, in several areas, there are opportunities for improvement — 
also indicated by the participants’ evaluation. The participants have to 
put up with too much, in my opinion, that is unnecessary. The battery 
of talks that was pitched at them contained a great deal of information, 
of valuable information, but the pitch showed a lack of consideration of 
both the value of this information, and the significance of letting it get 
through. I was impressed with your set-up of keynote addresses, and 
ad hoc discussion groups ; but ‘they suffered somewhat from lack of 
planning of those p.ity, but crucial, details ; the function of the chair-- 
man, useful transition from platform to small groups, better prepared 
discussion leaders. I criticize these aspects only because those who did 
the planning know better, and the participants are entitled to more. 
Wednesday evening focussed the aspects of the conference which I felt 
could be blamed partly on a resistance to apply the knowledge that ex- 
perience has given all of you in more adequate conference planning. In 
places where you did apply it — take, for example, this year’s excellent 
exhibit — you achieved outstanding results. 

‘I was interested in several of the comments on the evaluation sheets. 
Although these comments were usually the expression of only one partici- 
pant, they were thoughtful expressions, and I think you should look them 
over when you can. For instance, the comment about making better use 
of the v1p’s who in some cases made speeches and then were around, 
but not used in other productive ways. It’s always difficult to know how 
to use such people, and you probably struggled with it. I applaud the 
use you made of Dr Cy Houle. Although I would have liked to have seen 
the opportunity for the participants to have looked more deeply into the 
areas he opened up.’ 


SCENE 3 ‘Benedictus 


Summary, synthesis, evaluation and reports — these are the power-assist- 

ing words of conferences. They are meant to take us more firmly along 

the course we had set ourselves in the process of discussion. The trouble 

is that they can be overdone. We are often inclined to leave the realm 

of simple synthesis and aspire to a kind of extra-sensory perception. 
However, at a twenty-first anniversary, wher the past is reviewed, 

the present observed and the future speculated upon, it is excusable, 
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and may even be desirable, if we attempt to bring together the trends 
of thought that revealed themselves in the three days of conference 
discussion. 

After brief reviews of adult education in various sectors of Canadian 
life during the last twenty-one years, four presentations were made on 
the ‘individual and the world of tomorrow’ in the realms of economic and 
public affairs, mass communications and the arts. From these reviews 
and from what Martin Estall, Father O’Connor, Walter Herbert and 
Neil Morrison said in their speculative roles, there appeared to be six 
well defined areas of adult education in which we might expect ex- 
periment and new advances in the near future. 

The first area was that of the family which, we were led to be- 
lieve, was becoming a unit of concern and participation in new ways. 
Father O’Connor who stressed that certain kinds of satisfaction are only 
to be found in inter-subjective situations, elaborated on the connection 
that there had always been between the quality of interest in public 
affairs and the prevalent modes of parent-child relationships. Neil 
Morrison had shown, with effective and home-grown examples, the ways 
in which television was giving to the family another attribute, one which 
not only enabled its members to enjoy activities in common more 
effectively but one in which the source of reference and opinion leader- 
ship moved freely from parent to child to parent as television interest 
shifted from one type of program to another. The consequences of this 
change in the patterns of family authority were revealed as the dis- 
cussions continued. Added stress on this particular trend seemed to come 
from the Citizens’ Forum Conference held also in Kingston. The fact 
that those present welcomed a Sunday afternoon showing of this pro- 
gram was another tacit acceptance of the belief that a public affairs 
presentation of this kind was suitable fare for a winter family-group 
viewing period. 

An adjacent and most obvious area of new possibilities for adult 
education was clearly that of television itself. From Neil Morrison’s 
optimistic assessment of what the new medium could contribute towards 
a society that was ‘creative, productive, mature and sane’; from what 
John Barnes had said about the dangers of playing it safe ; and par- 
ticularly from what Alan Thomas and others said in discussion about 
the consideration merited by television as a component of, as well as a 
communication within society, it was clear that the conference saw this 
as a second great area of experiment and advance. The ca Ar’s brief 
to the Fowler Commission contains an almost immediate reflection of 
the concern displayed at Kingston. 

The problem of leisure is a strange phrase which carries its own 
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indictment. However some title akin to it — ‘the Link between Leisure 
and Work’ perhaps — emerged quite clearly as another sector of the 
field soon to be explored with new tools and a new kind of concern. 
Martin Estall first raised the problem in his unexpected juxtaposition of 
Riesman and Kierkegaard, asking how leisure could lose completely any 
taint of unremunerative unemployment and whether, fundamentally, 
there could not be applied to it, as to all things, the test of seriousness. 
One was reminded of the point made by J. B. Priestley on his cA AE 
tour, that dull work meant dull play ; that you could not normally be a 
drudge at employment and then dash to be a William Morris character 
at play ; that a robot in the morning would be a robot in the afternoon. 
And so discussion seemed to turn to the dividing line between work and 
leisure and the notion was advanced that in the shorter work week 
which automation may provide, the no-man’s land of new leisure hours 
might well become the place for leisure preparation, a transition period 
where both work and play could be seen to be related and significant. 
Again it was inevitable that one should link this discussion to the new 
possibilities of liberal adult education on which Dr. Houle later com- 
mented and towards which the c a a E had in some sense led the way by 
the joint sponsorship of an edited version of the British 1919 Report on 
the subject, soon to be available under the title Design for Democracy. 
The presence of the manager of Tourinco, the educational travel or- 
ganisation, and discussion that turned on the value of planned travel as 
an integral part of an educational program added another dimension to 
the role of adult education in the creative use of leisure. 

The Chairman of the Royal Commission on Agriculture and Rural 
Life in Saskatchewan reviewed the accomplishments and _ potentialities 
of adult education in rural areas. Contributing to this sociological ap- 
proach, two of the authors of Crestwood Heights (who are prominent 
in the adult education world) were both present at the conference. These 
facts are meant to do no more than highlight the next clear trend to 
emerge from conference debates. This was the emphasis upon the prob- 
lem of community organisation and leadership. It can reasonably be 
deduced that the developments in mass communications ; the conse- 
quences of automation in industrial development and of increased 
mechanization in the countryside ; the changes in demographic struc- 
tures and residence patterns (all of which were mentioned in one con- 
text or another in the conference proceedings) will lead to a consider- 
able reassessment of the role of adult education bodies in the future 
problems of community. ‘How can we overcome the serious lag in 
training opportunities for the field worker immersed in a complex of 
social and economic forces ? How can we stimulate the expanded re- 
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search needed for a critical informational base ? How can we effectively 
relate adult education to the growing forces of public policy which im- 
pinge upon the community ?’ These were questions raised by Professor 
Baker in his paper on the development in rural areas. They clearly have 
the closest relevance to the whole scene of continuous learning. 

Walter Herbert's remarks on the matters of patronage and govern- 
ment assistance to the arts; the well-attended luncheon at which the 
long-delayed Canada Council was discussed ; the concern on the part 
of voluntary organisations represented at Kingston with their role and 
particularly with their relationship to other bodies engaged in adult 
education ; and the manifest concern of the government departments’ 
group at the conference with their future and status, might well suggest 
a new trend in our affairs. Might it not be that the Director's report 
Adult Education in the Canadian University heralds a line of research 
projects in which an equally detailed study of adult education and 
government departments and adult education and voluntary organisa- 
tions might head the list ? 

Residential adult education was the last area of widespread in- 
terest where conference discussion seemed to indicate a very great 
development. The special interest group around this topic showed keen 
determination to promote the formation of a permanent committee for 
the exchange of views, information and planning. The labour move- 
ment displayed great concern in the development as it was described 
at the conference. Innumerable references were made throughout the 
sessions to the shorter week, increased leisure, and family centred recre- 
ation. All these avenues can lead to the long week-end school and the 
residential centre. With enthusiastic backing, a provisory committee on 
residential education was set up, which has already met once since the 
Kingston conference and is planning a September meeting in Toronto. 

To pluck trends from discussions so varied and condensed is at once 
presumptuous, hazardous and tentative. However, when the conference 
was divided into professional interest groups — voluntary organisations, 
government departments, rural interests and university extension — and 
asked to consider the topics raised in relation to their own experience 
and sense of what is urgent, it became fairly clear that most members 
were ready to agree that, though there may be very different ideas on 
emphasis, interpretation and priority, it was broadly within these six 
areas of concern that many of the new advances in continuous learning 
and much of the work of the c a a E may be located. 


GORDON HAWKINS 





ADULT EDUCATION IN THE CANADIAN UNIVER- 
sity. Toronto: Canadian Association for Adult Education, 1956. 
pp. 137. $2.50. 


The idea that education should be a continuing process throughout life 
has made considerable progress in the past century. Of course the uni- 
versity is by no means the only agency of adult education. The press 
and its modern developments, radio broadcasting and television are 
engage -d in instruction as well as entertainment, and governments accept 
a large responsibility nowadays for mass education through the printed 
word, the new electronic media, and in exhibitions, galleries, demon- 
stration farms and a dozen other ways. But there seems to be a valid 
reason for expecting the colleges and universities to provide intellectual 
leadership in the whole field of education, for adults who have left their 
full-time student days behind them as well as for the younger generation. 

The need for a thorough study of what Canadian universities were 
doing in this field and what might be done usefully in the future was 
stressed in 1953 by the late Dr R. C. Wallace. The National Conference 
of Canadian Universities and the Canadian Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, aided by a grant from the Carnegie Corporation, jointly under- 
took a nation-wide survey. This study is the result. The policy committees 
included on the one side Drs Mackintosh, Stewart and Sommers ; on the 
other Drs Wallace, Corbett and Kidd. Dr John E. Robbins served as 
adviser. But it was Dr J. R. Kidd who undertook the formidable work of 
collecting and organizing the raw material for the study, interviewing 
authorities across Canada and elsewhere, and actually compiling the 
report. 

Much of the material in this study was drawn from answers to a 
lengthy questionnaire which was submitted in 1955 to all Canadian 
universities, and which resulted in a comprehensive mass of data. As a 
result this report constitutes the most up-to-date and complete picture 
of adult education across Canada available to-day. The useful summary 
of policy formulation and administrative procedure is enriched by a 
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historical and geographical survey which looks in particular at the 
United Kingdom and the United States as well as Canada. 

The conception of the university as ‘a community of scholars’ dedi- 
cated to the loftiest standards of research and the single-minded pursuit 
of truth clashes with a more democratic concept of it as a servant of the 
masses expected to extend its facilities far and wide. On the whole the 
course of adult education in Canada has picked its way carefully between 
these two philosophies. The university, especially the state-supported 
university (and what institution is nowadays completely independent of 
state funds?) cannot very well neglect or refuse its responsibilities 
toward the adults of its own community. Yet the danger of diluting its 
quality, scattering its energies, cheapening its services by an uncritical 
acceptance of all sorts of community chores cannot be ignored. Some 
Canadian universities are reaching a very high percentage of the adults 
in their own region : others still tend to treat adult education as the poor 
relation of the college. One does not get from this report the complacent 
feeling that in Canada as a whole the opportunities are being very 
imaginatively explored. But year by year some advancement is unques- 
tionably apparent. 

This report warrants the careful reading of all university authorities, 
whether connected directly with adult education or not. Those courses 
appear most successful which are regarded by the faculty as extensions 
of the degree work offered as the main fare of the college. It is interesting 
to learn that university teachers with the most experience in adult 
education are usually the most enthusiastic about it : how much of this 
is cause and how much effect I don’t know. From the purely selfish 
viewpoint of teaching pleasure and increased teaching efficiency, it 
would be profitable for many university teachers to find out for them- 
selves how stimulating classes of adults can prove to be. 

We hear much about the heavy educational load to be faced in the 
next decade. Dr Kidd expresses the apprehension that some university 
administrators may adopt the view that it will tax the resources of the 
universities to look after the younger students, and that adult education 
will have to take its chances in the pressures that develop. There will 
be very little justification to starve adult education on the grounds of 
either money or classroom facilities. The only serious problem will be that 
of stretching the teacher resources over the rapidly increasing total load 
of full-time and extension activities. Dr Kidd believes that there is no 
reason why an expansion of adult education cannot take place at the 
same time as a rapid increase in the number of undergraduates, provided 
the problem is faced with wisdom and imagination. 

WILFRID EGGLESTON 
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Menta Heavtu In Pusiic Arrairs ; A Report of the Fifth International 
Congress on Mental Health 1954, under the auspices of the World 
Federation for Mental Health. William Line and Margery R. King, 
Editors. Toronto : University of Toronto Press, 1956. pp viii, 254. $5.00. 


Canada, in the summer of 1954, acted as host to this world conference 
and many Canadians from all regions participated in the sessions. While 
it is manifestly impossible to republish in full the proceedings and 
speeches of this body, the collection of plenary addresses would be most 
valuable in themselves even without the resumés of the Research Sym- 
posia, the Technical Sections, and the Round Tables, which are under- 
standably brief. And it is the plenary addresses which will be most useful 
to adult educators, including as they do Sir Geoffrey Vickers’ splendid 
presentation Mental Health and Spiritual Values ; Dr A. H. El Koussy’s 
(Egypt) Mental Health in Education ; and Dr Brock Chisholm’s Some 
Mental Health Frontiers That Need Attention. 

Adult education should display great concern about the delibera- 
tions within the field of mental health, for, as the introduction to this 
volume emphasizes, “Today ... the science of man and his societies appears 
to be demanded by human dilemmas on all sides. Indeed, many of the 
hopes and possibilities regarding the “good life” that have hitherto been 
centred in religion and philosophy are now considered as necessarily the 
concern of social science also. Thus education and social science are 
deeply involved in a consideration of values for a modern world. 


E.W.L. 


NEW PAPERBACK 
On the first anniversary of the successful launching of Viking Paper- 
bound Portables, the Macmillan Company of Canada Limited will publish 
the first five titles in a new paperbound reprint series, Compass Books. 

This series, unlike the Portables, will consist of reprints of individual 
works — books by outstanding authors, mainly of our own time, and 
special works, both fiction and non-fiction, that have achieved fame and 
a following in their original higher-priced editions but have never 
reached the huge new public that has been found waiting for the ‘quality 
paperbacks’. The selection of Compass titles stresses literary and enter- 
tainment qualities appealing to the cultivated general reader rather than 
to the specialist. It represents an attempt to bring into the bookstores an 
even larger section of the book-loving public than has been attracted so 
far by the new low-cost lines. 

A newly designed format offers the utmost ease of reading ; approxi- 
mately five by eight inches, it is pleasant to hold in the hand ; the stiff 
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paper bindings are printed in three colours, some with the original jacket 
design, and the books themselves are printed on the same high-quality 
paper that distinguishes the Portables. 

The first five titles, to be published on March 15th, and ranging in 
price from $1.25 to $1.45 are: The Long Valley, a collection of short 
stories by John Steinbeck, including his celebrated story The Red Pony ; 
A Candle for St Jude, a novel of the ballet first published in 1948, by 
Rumer Godden whose recent best-selling novel Episode of Sparrows, was 
the selection of four book clubs ; Philosopher's Holiday, by Irwin Edman ; 
The Challenge of Man's Future, an inquiry concerning the years ahead 
by Harrison Brown; and Exile’s Return, Malcolm C owley’ s famous 
literary saga of the Nineteen-Twenties. 


PROGRAM GUIDE SUPPLEMENT; @ Directory of Free and Inexpensive Pub- 
lications. Toronto : Canadian Association for Adult Education, 1956.pp. 
35.25¢ (special price on quantity orders) 


‘Program Guide Supplement is the fifth in a series of directories published 
by the ca AE. Like its predecessors, it contains information on the pub- 
lications within the Joint Planning Commission — a co-ordinating body 
comprising most of the national agencies concerned with adult education 

. the new directory has been designed as a supplement to Program 


Guide issued in 1953, and contains material produced since that time, 
together with a few earlier publications not previously listed.’ 

This modest introduction to an exceedingly useful educational tool 
gives no indication of the industry, intelligence, and time which were 
lavished on its production. The bibliographers are beyond a doubt the 
unsung heroes (or most likely, heroines!) of adult education. 


THE ORAL TRADITION, THE WRITTEN WORD, AND THE SCREEN IMAGE; 
Address delivered in Connection with the Dedication of the Olive Ketter- 
ing Library, Antioch College, Founders Day, October 5, 1955. David 
Riesman. Yellow Springs, Ohio: The Antioch Press, 1955.pp.40. 50c 

Whether or not one always agrees with his conclusions, a book, article, 
or speech by Dr Riesman is invariably provocative and original. In this 
address he deals with three large and general questions : first, what are 
the differences between cultures which depend entirely on the spoken 
word and those which depend on print ; second, what will be the signific- 
ance of the written word now that newer mass media, less demanding 
psychologically and yet perhaps more potent politically, have developed ; 
third, what is likely to happen in those countries where the tradition of 
books is not fully established and where the new media are already hav- 
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ing decisive impact ?” 

In answer to the first question ‘oral communication keeps people 
together, binds people to each other, while print in our day loosens these 
bonds, creates space around people, even isolates them in some ways.’ 
Riesman sees books as the product of an an ‘inner-directed’, Puritan, 
middle-class culture. Far from being swept asi‘e by the mass media, he 
regards them as essential transmitters of culture. Since the inheritance of 
past values requires intensive effort, he views books and reading as pres- 
enting the kind of challenge in which youth can win its maturity. 

‘I have been suggesting that we do not ask enough of the young, 
save in military service, to allow them to prove themselves, and I am sug- 
gesting that initiation today as always is fundamentally symbolic and 
need not only and no longer be carried in bodily scars but can be “car- 
ried” internally — for instance, as experience induced by books. In place 
of the vision quest which led the Plains Indian youngster to face the 
desert alone, to discover his totem and his identity, I am suggesting that 
we substitute the solitary quest in the library.’ 

Turning to mass communication, Dr Riesman says, ‘Of course the 
movies and broadcasting, while not displacing print, do shake its mon- 
opoly and with it the monopoly of the middle class ... The movies ... are 
a boundary-annihiliating form, easily transmissible past linguistic and 
cultural barriers (as well as barriers of literacy ).’ There is, says Riesinan, 
some possibility that ‘underdeveloped’ countries might, in an age of mass 
communication, skip the stage of print. “It is too soon, however, to say 
whether the epoch of print will be utterly eluded in the underdeveloped 
countries, just as, with the coming of electrical and atomic energy, they 
may skip the stage of coal and water power.’ 

In conclusion ‘it is apparent that the mass media, like other forms 
of technological innovation, bring about new polarizations in society and 
between societies. The readers and the non-readers, the listeners and the 
non-listeners may belong to the same economic and social groupings, yet 
they have different values, different tastes, different turns of mind.’ 

This pamphlet is a distinguished addititon to the rapidly growing 
field of ‘educational sociology’. As such, it is a ‘must’ for adult education. 

E. W. L. 





CANADIAN FILM AWARDS 


The results of the 1955-56 Canadian Film Awards competition were an- 
nounced June 27, 1956. The presentations were made at Stratford, On- 
tario, on August 6th, 1956, in conjunction with the activities of the 
Shakespearian Festival at the Avon Theatre at 2 : 30 p. m. 

It is encouraging to note that the eighth annual competition brought 
additional amateur entries as well as a 16mm non-theatrical colour cine- 
mascope entry. The new television category also indicated the broaden- 
ing of the film making industry in Canada. 

Winners in the various categories are as follows : 

Class 1 : — Theatrical, Feature Length, 35mm (any film produced prin- 
cipally for theatrical distribution which is over 3000 feet in length). 
NONE. 

Class 2: — Theatrical, short, 35mm (Any film produced principally for 
theatrical distribution which is 3000 feet or less in length). FIRST 
4 waRD: Gold, produced by the National Film Board of Canada. For 
its exciting treatment of a difficult subject. Honourable Mention : The 
Shepherd, produced by the National Film Board of Canada. For its sim- 
plicity and effective use of photography and music. Special Mention : 

The Jolifou Inn, produced by the National Film Board of Canada. For 
its imaginative direction. 

Class 3: — Non-theatrical, 16mm (Any film produced principally for 
non-theatrical distribution sponsored by a Government Agency). FIRST 
AWARD: First Aid for Aircrew, produced by the National Film Board 
of Canada. For its realistic treatment combining high instruction content 
with genuine interest. Honourable Mention: Huff and Puff, produced by 
the National Film Board of Canada. For its handling of a highly special- 
ized subject in a refreshing and amusing style. Special Mention : Identity, 
produced by the Nova Scotia Film Bureau. For the first colour cinema- 
scope entry — a most ambitious attempt in a new field. And Harvest in 
the Valley, produced by the National Film Board of Canada. For a 
sensitive treatment of a subject which is rather static by nature. 
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Class 4: — Non-theatrical, 16mm (Any film produced principally for 
non-theatrical distribution sponsored by an industry or a non-Government 
Agency). Honourable Mention : Miracle of the Bees, produced by Carey 
Studio for Carlings Breweries. For graphically portraying in colour 
a most difficult subject -- the life cycle of the bee. And Sibling Relations 
and Personality, produced by Crawley Films Limited. For its intelligent 
treatment of sibling relations. Special Mention : The Revolution is Now, 
produced by Crawley Films Limited for Weekend Magazine, for its 
imaginative animation, music and sharp, clear colour photography. And 
Jamboree, produced by Chetwynd Films Limited for Eaton’s of Canada. 
For capturing the enthusiasm of the Boy Scout Jamboree. 
Class 5 : — Non-theatrical, 16mm (Any film produced principally for non- 
theatrical distribution, open) FIRST AWARD: Colour of Life, pro- 
duced by the National Film Board of Canada. For its sensitive treatment 
in giving additional dimension to scientific fact. Honourable Mention : 
Les Aboiteaux, produced by the National Film Board of Canada. For 
its liveliness of conception and execution. Special Mention: Face of Sas- 
katchewan, produced by Crawley Films Ltd. for the Saskatchewan Gold- 
en Jubilee Committee. For its exciting photography and excellent script. 
Class 6: — Amateur (Any film produced by an individual, or group, 
whose main source of livelihood is not motion picture production and for 
which the producer has not received compensation. FIRST AWARD: 
Calgary Stampede, produced by J. W. Ruddell. For capturing the colour 
and excitement of the Canadian Calgary Stampede. Honourable Men- 
tion : Fox Hunting in Canada, produced by W. Lynch. For its excellent 
treatment and colour photography of a fox hunt. And Mexico — Land of 
Contrast, produced by Norman Cowan and George Herman. For its com- 
pelling and sensitive treatment of the people of Mexico. Special Mention : 
Experiment in Animation, produced by Donna Mortinez. For its unique 
and imaginative animation. 
Class 7: — Television, filmed programs (not kinescope). Open 16mm 
(Any Film produced principally for television), Fi RST AWARD: 
Saskatchewan Traveller, produced by the National Film Board of 
Canada. For its realistic treatment and penetrating delineation of char- 
acter. Honourable Mention: Monkey on the Back, produced by the 
National Film Board of Canada. For a well presented dramatic exposition 
of a social problem. And L’Alpinisme, produced by the National Film 
Board of Canada. For its skilful editing and outstanding photography in 
presenting an amusing exposition of mountain climbing. 





After two issues without ‘notes’ (blame the Anniversary celebrations !) 
the section has popped back with a new look and a new name. 


ABOUT PEOPLE 

® Armold Ward, long a familiar figure around the c a a £ office, has left 
the position of Secretary, Adult Program Committee of the ymca to 
become Secretary for the World Services and the Program Services Com- 
mittee. His successor is Robert C. Rae, formerly Executive Secretary of 
the St Clair Branch, Toronto. 

A native of Toronto, Mr Rae completed his high school education 
at Bishop Ridley College, St Catharines. After the war, while continuing 
his YMCAaAre seem he graduated from Trinity College, University 
of Toronto, with his . a. and then secured his B. s. w. at the School of 
Social Work, v. of rT. He is continuing his studies at the university on a 
part-time basis toward the title s. ra. (Scholar in Theology). 

Mr. Rae is Past-President of the Canadian General Secretaries Sec- 
tion of the Canadian Chapter, Association of Secretaries of North Amer- 
ica and is Past-President of the Ontario ymca Program Secretaries 
Association. He is a member of the Canadian Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, the Canadian Progress Club (Toronto Central) and a graduate 
member of the Student Christian Movement. He was a Canadian deleg- 
ate to the Centennial Conference of the World Alliance of y mc a’s held 
in Paris, France, August 1955. He is a member of the Anglican Church 
and is a Lay Reader in his local parish. He is a member of the Toronto 
Diocesan Council for Social Service. 
© A brisk, two-way traffic is developing between Canada and the West 
Indies. From the West Indian end, recent visitors include Mr Hugh 
Morrison, Resident Tutor, University College of the 8s w1; Mr Leopold 
A. Pinnock, Island Supervisor, Jamaica Social Welfare Commission ; and 
Mr Errol Hill, Director of Drama, University College of the 8 wt. Errol 
Hill attended the National Conference of the c A A E in Kingston, turned 
up later in Toronto and Stratford — and will visit the Banff School of 
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Fine Arts before his return. Mr Morrison, who came to Canada early in 
the spring, is now working on educational broadcasts for the Island. Mr 
Pinnock was particularly interested in rural adult education programs and 
Farm Radio Forum. 

Exciting things are happening in the Caribbean, as Errol Hill told 
Canadians over c B c's Byline. For corroborating details, see Current Af- 
fairs Notes for the Canadian Forces, 15 June, 1956, which is devoted to 
Federation in the Caribbean. 
¢ From the University of Manitoba comes the news of George Boyes’ 
promotion to the rank of Associate Professor in University Extension and 
Adult Education, effective April 1, 1956. 
® The Board of Governors of the University of Saskatchewan announce 
the appointment of Dr Balfour Kirkpatrick of McGill University as Dean 
of Education, effective August 15, 1956. 
®Mrs Edith Storr has been appointed Farm Forum Secretary for Ontario, 
succeeding Mr Jack Macpherson. Mrs Storr is widely known throughout 
the Province for her able leadership in the Folk School Movement. 


DEATHS 
Since the news items last appeared, adult education has lost by death 
a number of long-time friends and staunch supporters. Their deaths 


weaken our ranks and sadden our hearts. 

® Dr John George Althouse, Director of Education for Ontario, on 
August 2nd, 1956. 
Roy Gilley, formerly Director of Extension, University of Toronto, 
and an Honorary Vice-President of the c a a £, on August 22nd, 1956. 
Zilphia Horton, Highlander Folk School, Monteagle, Tennessee, in 
the spring of 1956. 
Dr Charles Sanderson, Chief Librarian, Toronto Public Libraries, on 
July 24th, 1956. 
John B. Schwertman, Director, Centre for the Study of Liberal Edu- 
cation for Adults, in July, 1956. 


BIRTHDAY GREETINGS FROM INDIA 
The Indian Journal of Adult Education commences its June 1956 issue 
with congratulations for the CA AE. 

‘The Canadian Association for Adult Education celebrates its 21st 
birth anniversary on the 14th June this year. On this occasion, Shri K. G. 
Saiyidain, President of the Indian Adult Education Association, has sent 
a message, in the course of which while appreciating the work that the 
c A AE has done during these two past decades, he says : “We are aware 
of the fine work that has been done by the Association in developing 
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techniques and agencies of adult education in Canada and the part that 
its energetic Secretary, Mr Kidd, has played in this behalf. 

“In India, we have been grappling with many difficult and chal- 
lenging problems in the field of adult education for the last quarter of 
a century. Not long ago it was imagined that, in a country of this size, 
the problem of adult education was almost unmanageable and need not, 
therefore, be tackled ! However, the pioneering work done by many de- 
voted workers of imagination and the recent establishment of a free 
National Government devoted to the ideal of the good life for the 
common man have changed the situation . . . 

“Is it not a source of satisfaction and the strength to realize that 
we are all engaged in a great comradeship of effort in which the supreme 
object is to enrich the life of the common man with significances to make 
it possible for peoples to understand one another across geographical 
frontiers and help them to lead lives which have both the thrill of doing 
creative work and the joy that comes from well-spent leisure? My sin- 
cerest greetings to friends all over Canada doing this important work.” 

‘We add: Many happy returns.’ 


CANADIAN MUSIC JOURNAL 
Dr Geoffrey Payzant, Mount Allison University (a contributor to these 
pages) sends word of a new music magazine, soon to be published by 


the Canadian Music Council. It is a quarterly, directed to musicians, 
music teachers, and the musical public. 

There exists at present no medium for nation-wide communication 
of information and comment, for the exchange of ideas and news of 
significant musical events, for the publication of critical and scholarly 
studies on musical topics. 

The Canadian Music Journal is designed to provide such a medium, 
for which the need in this country becomes increasingly apparent as our 
musical standards and achievement advance. There have been spectacular 
developments in the quality of composing, performing, and teaching of 
music in Canada in the last two decades, with a corresponding increase in 
public understanding and interest. In this stimulating environment the 
new journal will have an important task to perform. 

The Canadian Music Council, of which Sir Ernest MacMillan is 
Chairman, includes representatives of musical organizations active from 
coast to coast. The editorial board consists of the following prominent 
musicians : Leslie Bell, Bailey Bird, Helmut Kallmann and Amold Walter 

(Chairman). Editor of the Journal will be Geoffrey B. Payzant, Faculties 
of Music and Philosophy, Mount Allison University, Sackville, N.B. 
At the outset, the Journal will consist of over eighty-five pages, in- 
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cluding advertising. There will be four or five major articles in each issue, 
and special sections devoted to reviews of new music, books, records, 
radio, films, and television. Surveys and reports will appear dealing wtih 
appointments, significant new acquisitions to music libraries, and musical 
events abroad. Canadian concert activity will be reported upon with 
notices and reviews. 

Beginning in October 1956, the Journal will appear four times a 
year, at an annual subscription rate of three dollars or seventy-five cents 
for the single copy. Remittances should be made payable to the Canadian 
Music Journal and sent to the Business Manager. 


MAKING PUBLIC AFFAIRS MORE PUBLIC 
‘Couchiching’ has become a national Canadian institution. The one word 
is enough to evoke Canadian Institute on Public Affairs. In announcing 
the current season, the Institute reports on its growth. 

‘Canadians from all sections of the country attend the conferences, 
and this interest, in addition to national radio, television and newspaper 
coverage, has aroused sufficient enthusiasm as to induce the formation 
of local Institute groups in the Maritimes, Quebec and Saskatchewan. 

‘The planning and operation of the Institute is in the hands of an 
executive committee of twenty members, and a general committee com- 
prising more than forty well- known persons who reside and work in wide- 
ly-separated parts of Canada. The Institute’s year-round activities have 
progressed to the stage where it now requires the services of a full-time 
secretary, Miss Catherine D. McLean of Toronto. 

The financing of the Institute’s programs is dependent upon three 
main revenue sources: 

1. a newly-established membership program whereby individuals and 
corporate groups who believe in the work of the Institute, make contribu- 
tions ; 

2. fees from those who attend the annual Couchiching conferences ; 

3. a small administrative grant from the Canadian Boadcasting Cor- 
poration which carries much of the Conference discussions on its radio 
and television facilities. 

‘In its early days, the Institute’s work was greatly encouraged by 
financial assistance from the Carnegie Foundation, and Institute officials 
are hopeful that other foundations may see fit to contribute to its con- 
tinued life. 

‘With the groundwork now firmly completed, the Institute is seeking 
to enlarge upon the scope of its activities by encouraging the formation 
of other regional groups throughout the country, experimenting with the 
idea of staging a bilingual conference ; promoting study tours, and ex- 





ploring ways and means of accomplishing to a great degree the objectives 
of the Institute. 

‘Early this year, for the second time, the Institute convened a Winter 
Conference at Upper Canada College. This meeting, enthusiastically re- 
ceived and attended, drew participants from industry, labour, education 
and psychology, etc., who explored the intriguing and little-known world 
of Automation. As a result of the comparative success of the conference, 
the Institute hopes to continue it as an annual event.’ 


A DOLLAR CAN’T DO MORE ANYWHERE 
This year’s uN1ceF Christmas greeting and note cards are designed 
by the eminent American graphic artist, Joseph Low. The colourful de- 
signs portray festivals of different continents: the antics of Punch and 
Judy delight youngsters in North Europe ; happy children enjoy a fan- 
tastic parade of gaily costumed figures in South America ; youngsters 
in the Orient choose a dancing puppet. At a Mediterranean ‘country fair 
boys sail high on a Ferris wheel ; while children in South Europe pile 
into a fiesta cart to join a celebration. 

All profits from the sale of cards will be given to uN1CcEF, the 
United Nations Children’s Fund. One dollar profit from cards enables 
UNICEF to protect two children from blindness, or give ninety-five 


hungry children a class of milk every day for a week, or protect one hun- 
dred youngsters against tuberculosis. 

The cards will again be sold in boxes of ten, two of each of the five 
designs, for one dollar a box. They will be available with greetings in the 
five official languages of the United Nations or without the greetings. 

Please send mail orders and requests for publicity material to the 
United Nations Association in Canada, 237 Queer Street, Ottawa. 


SIR RICHARD LIVINGSTONE VISITS CANADA 
‘What is the greatest need in education today ?’ queried Sir Richard 
Livingstone, addressing the Ontario Education Association’s annual meet- 
ing in Convocation Hall, University of Toronto, April 3, 1956. 

Educators in the ux might answer, ‘an increase in technological 
knowledge’ ; many in the us a would reply ‘more and better teachers’. 
Sir Richard’s own thesis was that the outstanding requisite in our society 
today is a knowledge of good and evil ... the source of real well being, 
and with the clarity and simplicity of personal conviction, this world- 
renowned and inspiring Christian gentleman proceeded to outline his 
arguments. 

This century has seen many great changes, not the least the impair- 
ment or loss of the strict standards of the Victorian age, and most notice- 
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able and alarming, the weakening of the Christian belief. Our world is in 
many ways a better one than enjoyed in former ages : there is less pov- 
erty, a greater degree of social justice ; yet, despite these positive achieve- 
ments, there has been a ‘certain slipping of values and standards’ to such 
an extent that ‘civilization is in danger of losing its way, morally and 
spiritually’. 

We have only to examine the type of material presented by the press 
to the reading public to realize the truth of this statement. As Sir Richard 
sees it, there is no distinction between the important and the unimpor- 
tant, items of news are jumbled together, without discrimination, news- 
papers and novels are but ‘rag-bags in refined form’, all depicting 
society lacking definite convictions and a positive philosophy. 

Sir Richard emphasized the responsibility of teachers, parents and 
society to offer young people a firm foundation on which to build a phil- 
osophy of life ... “clear standards and values by which to live’. 

What philosophy should youth be encouraged to seek and embrace ? 
Christianity, the obvious answer, is ‘by far the most positive influence for 
good’. However, continued Sir Richard, if the time has not yet come 
when this goal may be achieved, what alternative or ‘interim philosophy’ 
can we, who are engaged in the broad field of education, strive to foster ? 
What can be regarded as a positive and inspiring philosophy ‘for every- 
one’, one that all, including the young, can understand, and whose appeal 
will be universal and ‘in the Christian spirit ?” 

Sir Richard's choice : the desire in every rational being to excel in 
some field. He defined this as the innate yearning in man for ‘a knowledge 
of the first-rate’, and pointed out that this is truly a Christian aspiration 

‘Be ye therefore perfect’ ... This desire for perfection or excellence is 
obvious at every level in our society, in family life, personal relations, 
community and national existence. 

However, Sir Richard maintained, ‘the field in which the first-rate is 
apt not to be remembered is life itself’. He urged that the young be 
taught to recognize that life is the most important of all crafts, that per- 
fection in that sphere is well worth pursuing and that it brings abundant 
rewards. 

Therefore, the aim of educators should be to make excellence in 
living a primary aim of all ... ‘and the most important source is religion’. 

The success of religious teaching in the schools will depend to a 
great extent on the treatmert, but Sir Richard agreed with St Paul in re- 
affirming that there is ‘no better philosophy for social living’. 

Sir Richard went on to speak of the teaching of literature and history 
in the schools, drawing attention to the child’s innate interest in per- 
sonalities and dramatic episodes ; he urged that this natural enthusiasm 
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be captured through study of patterns of human excellence, wherein must 
be made the important distinction between greatness and goodness in 
men and events. 

In closing, this gentle leader from the hallowed halls of British Uni- 
versities appealed in strong, inspiring tones to the capacity audience 
before him at the University of Toronto, to realize that ‘the world is very 
young ... There are tremendous opportunities ... Canada has great wealth 

. but the problem is to look beyond material things to the quality of life’. 
MAIRI MACDONALD. 


TV UNDER THE MICROSCOPE 

With typical Maritime thoroughness, the Halifax Board of School Com- 
missioners has been studying the effects of television in the homes of 
school children. 

‘It was discovered that seventy-six per cent of the pupils have sets, 
with an additional twelve per cent having sets available for viewing at 
the homes of friends or relatives. Figures furnished by television com- 
panies show that thirty to thirty-five per cent of families in Halifax own 
sets. Comparisons of these percentages leads to the opinion that the 
heaviest buying of television sets has been among families having chil- 
dren of school age. 

Of the 15,460 children questioned, 6052 spend up to ten hours each 
week viewing television, 4829 spend from ten to twenty hours weekly 
and 3249 spend over twenty hours. It was noted that elementary pupils 
spend the least time viewing, and junior high pupils the most. In senior 
high school tv receives less attention, probably because of competing 
interests. 

‘In elementary schools no adverse effects on school work were re- 
ported because of Tt v viewing ; in senior high school thirty-two per cent 
were reported as adversely affected and in junior high forty-five per 
cent. In the case of junior high pupils, it was reported that less time is 
spent in viewing now than was spent a few months ago, and it is possible 
that, as the novelty of T v wears off, even less time will be spent in future. 
Although some sc thools are concerned with the effect on the child’s health, 
possibly owing to loss of sleep and eye strain, T v is credited for an in- 
crease in knowledge of current events, geography, history and science.’ 
(ce A Newsletter, May-June, 1956). 

All of which backs up the eight-year-old Jewish girl in the United 
States, who sent two dollars, her Passover money, to Premier Nasser of 
Egypt, to help clothe the Arab refugee children whose plight had reached 
her via tT v. Somewhat more civilized, sensitive, and realistic behaviour 
than sending a similar communication to one S. Claus, North Pole ! 
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Study Groups 
Will Appreciate These 
Controversial Books 
on Canadian Topics 


ATLANTIC CANADA 
By MIRIAM CHAPIN 
“Anyone at all concerned with public 
life in Canada should make it his 
or her business to read Atlantic 
Canada to gain a better understand- 
ing of the nation, and he or she will 
soon find that the business of reading 
this book has become an experience 
to be classified under ‘enjoyable’.”— 
Saskatoon Star-Phoenix. $3.50 


QUEBEC NOW 

By MIRIAM CHAPIN 
“Brisk, sensational.” 

—The Gazette, Montreal 

“This is a book meant not only to 
bring us much needed information, 
but calculated to stimulate our inter- 
est and sympathy and make for 
better understanding between 
English-speaking and French-speak- 
ing Canadians.” 


—The Crag and Canyon, Banff. $3.75 
THE RYERSON PRESS 


299 QUEEN STREET WEST 
TORONTO 2-B 
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UNESCO 





Public Libraries for Asia: The 
Delhi Seminar .......... $2.50 
Health Education: A Selected 
Bibliography a. $ 40 
Museum Techniques in Funda- | 
mental Education ...... $ .40 | 





A Manual for Evaluators of 
Films and Filmstrips.... $ .40 

The Race Question in Modern 
Science Complete in one 
volume os seco GOO | 

Literacy Teaching: A Selected | 
Bibliography . $ .40 | 
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DESIGN 
FOR DEMOCRACY 


$3.75 


This lively, provocative book 
— incredible though it may 
sound! — is the 1919 report of 
a British Committee, Impre: 
with its timeliness and elo- 
quence, the Canadian and 
American Associations for 
Adult Education, the National 
Institute for Adult Education 
(England and Wales), and the 
Fund for Adult Education have 
sponsored its re-issue, and it 
has been ably edited for today’s 
readers by Gordon Hawkins, 
Associate Director of the Cana- 
dian Association. 224 pp. 
Cloth Boards. 


CLARKE IRWIN 

















THE ANNIVERSARY YEAR 
IN PRINT 


When plans for ‘the celebration’ were first outlined, the projected pub- 
lications seemed to the editor (a pessimist) beyond the realms of possi- 
bility! Once more (with the list complete) the c a a£ has proved itself 
impervious to caution or to doubt ! 


ADULT EDUCATION IN THE CANADIAN UNIVER- 
s1 7 y. J. R. Kidd. Toronto : Canadian Association for Adult Education, 
1956. pp. 137 $2.50 


DESIGN FOR DEMOCRACY. Gordon Hawkins, Editor. Toronto : 
Clarke, Irwin, 1956. pp. 224. $3.75. A new, revised edition of the now 
out-of-print “1919° Report of the Adult Education Committee, Ministry 
of Reconstruction, Great Britain. Prepared in collaboration with the 
National Institute of Adult education (England and Wales) and the 
Adult Education Association of the usa. 


OPERATION 1956; A Survey of Adult Education in Canada (May- 
June issue, Food For Thought). Toronto : Canadian Association for Adult 
Education, 1956. pp. 352-439. 25c. Ten articles by outstanding Cana- 
dians on aspects of adult eduation vitally important tot he future. 


RETROSPECTIVE 1sSSUE_ (April issue Food For Thought). 
Toronto, Canadian Association for Adult Education, 1956. pp. 291-352. 
25c. A history of Food For Thought for the past twenty years ; and, 
incidentally, of the important trends in Canadian adult education during 
the same period. Excerpts give the cream of the articles. 


PUTTING WORDS TO WORK; Effective Group Discussion. 
Toronto : Canadian Association for Adult Education, 1956. pp. 23. 50c. 
PROGRAM GUIDE SUPPLEMENT; a Directory of Free and 
Inexpensive Publications. Toronto, Canadian Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, 1956. 25c 


START TALKING; an Informal Introduction to the Learning of 
New Languages. Toronto : Canadian Association for Adult Education, 
1956. 25c 








Over 85,000 pamphlets sold. 
Nine stimulating, 48-page aids 
for your discussions, meetings, 
group action, and club activities. 


+ 1—How to Lead Discussions 

+ 2—Planning Better Programs 

+ 3—Taking Action in the Community 
+ 4—Understanding How Groups Work 
+ 5—How to Teach Adults 


#+ 6—How to Use Role Playing and 
Other Tools For Learning 


+ 7—Supervision and Consultation 
+ 8—Training Group Leaders 


+ 9—Conducting Workshops and 
Institutes 
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Adult Education Association of the U.S.A. 
743 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
Please send me the following pamphlets for which payment 


AEA Leadership Pamphlets 


Adapted, at the re- 
quest of many AEA 


members, from ma- 


terials originally 


published in ADULT 
LEADERSHIP. 


SINGLE COPY 
AND QUANTITY PRICES 


Single copy 60c 
Single or mixed titles: 
$1.00 
40c each 
35c each 


30c each 


Two pamphlets 
3-24 copies 
25-99 copies 
109-499 copies 


Code and Quantity 
+ 7 
+ 8 

9 








